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AMERICA BY CAR 
By Nor- 


man Ford. 
Don’t miss 
the really 
important 
See hits 
along the 
way. This 
book is 
your in- 
surance of 
seeing all 
the four- 
star sights 
in what- 
ever cor- 
ner of the 
Wass Ore 
Canada 
you drive 
to (and it 
even cOv- 
ers Mexico and Cuba as well). Day-by-day 
along your route, he tells you where to go, 
whether you’re visiting New England or Cali- 
fornia, Florida or the national parks, Wash- 
ington, New York, or wherever else you may 
be going in this huge country. And this is a 
huge book, fully 170,000 words in length (for 
which most publishers would charge $5-$8). 
But it costs only $2.50, while it helps you see 
any part of the country as you’ve probably 
never before explored America. Of course it 
names hundreds upon hundreds of recom- 
mended places to eat and stay. 


THE BEST IN THE WEST 


By Thos. 
B. Lesure, 
contribut- 
ing editor 
of Travel 
Magazine. 
APNG SUS 
your guide 
to every- 
thing that 
iS) Ou t= 
standing in 
the West 
Camnid ict 
also in- 
enligqedvess: 
south- 
western 
Canada 
and north- 
western 
Mexico). 
A town by town description of everything worth 
visiting in each western state, and it’s complete 
with data on where to stay and eat. No matter 
what you want to do in the West—whether it’s 
driving, vacationing for a while, visiting the na- 
tional parks, even retiring in the best sections of 
the U. S., this enormous book (170,000 words, 
enough material for three ordinary-sized books) 
costs only $2.50. 


= Do you know as much about 
New England as you should? 


IDE you know where to find all its magnificent 
mountains, its best preserved colonial villages 
and its living reproductions of historic towns? Do 
you know how best to visit its deep canyons (which 
New Englanders call ‘‘gaps’’), its world-famous 
national park, its maritime villages (including 
that living museum where you can roam the decks 
of a down-east square-rigged ship)? Can you link 
them all in one circular tour of New England? 
Do you know where to find the best fishing, hunt- 
ing, swimming, the finest vacation spots in the 
mountains or at the beach? Where to find the best 
accommodations at the price you want to pay? 
Let William Redgrave’s big book All of New 
England help you. As detailed and complete as 
all Harian books, this big book costs only $1.50. 


WHERE DO YOU 


STOP SAYING THAT TRAVEL IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS 
are the secret of low cost travel 


FoR no more than you’d spend at a resort, 
you can take that trip you’ve always talked 
about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Medj- 
terranean, around the world. In fact trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a 
round-the-world cruise can be yours for as little 
as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two or three week 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to 
New Orleans. Name the port and the chances 
are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World, the world’s original and 
most complete guide to passenger carrying 
freighters. 
This is the book that names the lines, tells 


where they go, how much they charge, briefly 
describes accommodations. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of travelers all over the world swear by 
it. During the 20 years in which it’s been pub- 
lished, hundreds of travel writers and travel 
editors have said ‘To learn how to travel for 
as little as you’d spend at a resort, get Travel 
Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 131 page 
1957 edition includes practically every passen- 
ger carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of 
photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the 
way to more travel than you ever thought pos- 
sible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


AIR TRAVEL CAN COST LESS 


D® you know you can fly down to the gay 
cities of Panama, with their nightclubs, 
and huge free port shopping bazaars, for only 
$55? 
fe you know where to look for them, there 
are lower cost air services—scheduled, lower 
cost airlines to the most exciting countries of 
South America or to Scandinavia, as well as 
dozens upon dozens of other seldom-adver- 
tised opportunities to travel far for less than 
most people think air travel must cost. 

Norman Ford’s big guide Air Routes of the 
World tells you where the world’s airlines go, 
their reliability, the planes used, the combina- 
tion fares they offer, which services cost less, 
etcs 

Page after page reveals the hidden extras in 
your air ticket. (Do you know how to fly to 
Europe and then to the cities and countries 
you want to see, yet spend less than many do 
for steamer across the ocean and rail in Eu- 
rope?) 

There’s just as revealing information on 
how to cut your travel costs practically any- 
where else in the world. (Do you know which 
are the recommended airlines to South Ameri- 
ca if you want to save money on your fare? 


Which are the recommended airlines to the 
West Indies to see more, the best ways to 
reach Mexico? Do you know how to spend 
$300-$1250 less on a complete round the 
world air tour—how to take a longer air tour 
of the world for only $82 a week ?) 

Do you know where to stay in the cities 
you'll visit (which are the comfortable, lower 
cost hotels recommended by Americans who’ve 
been there), how to schedule every day of your 
trip—whether it’s to Europe, the West Indies, 
Mexico, South America—and whether you'll 
be gone 10 days, a month, or longer? Do you 
know what to do about excess baggage to avoid 
heavy additional costs; how to save many dol- 
lars on pay-later plans; when and how to use 
excursion fares to cut your travel costs still 
more? 

In all the world, not another book tells you 
how to get more out of air travel, how to cut 
your costs, and have a trip you might not think 
today you can afford. 

Prove to yourself that air travel can open 
the world to you, no matter how short a vaca- 
tion you have. Send now for Air Routes of the 
World. It costs only $1.50—which you can 
save many times over through just one hint. 


ROUND THE WORLD ON A SHOESTRING 


IF you know ALL the ways of reaching for- 

eign countries, you don’t need fantastic 
sums of money in order to travel. You could 
spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steam- 
er ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
for $109 in fares via bus and rail through col- 
orful Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, the 
Andes, ete. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world or $800 via connecting 
steamers. You can island hop around the West 
Indies via plane for several hundred dollars— 
or see the islands more leisurely by motor 
schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly 
a place on earth you can’t reach for less if you 
know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters 
Club and America’s top expert on low-cost 


travel, has gathered into one handy book doz- 
ens upon dozens of specific travel routings to 
all parts of the world—Mexico, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the 
Far East, Australia, the South Seas, ete.—so 
that you can see more at prices you can af- 
ford by combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, 
plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you 
can travel now—that you don’t have to wait 
for some far-off day when you’ve saved much 
more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, the guide that 
proves now, once and for all, that travel is 
within the reach of any one who has ever 


yearned to see far-away places. Send for your 
copy now, 


WANT TO GO? 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, elsewhere in California— 


at a price you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? 
A home in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 


O matter what you seek in California, Wil- 
liam Redgrave’s big book California—the 
‘ate that has everything shows you city by 
ity, town by town, road by yoad,-everything 
ou’ll find in this big state.r + - — 


If you are vacationing, His cleat-and de- 
iled facts just about guarantee you won’t 
‘iss anything worth seeing. Ang you will wel- 
sme his long lists of ‘recommended restau- 
ants, motels, and hotels where’you can stop at 
12 price you want to pay. 


Tf you’re looking for a job or a business of 
Sur own, California—the state that has every- 
h’ng gives you the facts you want. With Wil- 
am Redgrave’s help you'll find the California 
iat appeals to you—whole regions with just 
ve degree of warmth and sunshine you want, 


with houses and rentals priced within your 
means. If you’re single, you'll find the best 
places to live for the fun and entertainment 
you want. If you’re a family man, you'll find 
the best places to raise a family. If you want 


«to retire, you'll find the pleasantest places in 


all California to live on a small income. 
There’s so much more to this book—the 
facts you need if you’re thinking of living in a 
trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where 
to go for a college education, what you'll pay 
in taxes, how best to find your own retirement 
or vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much 
information, in fact, that you probably wouldn’t 
learn as much about California in months, 
even years, of traveling around this big state 
as you can learn from this one big book. Yet it 
costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


WHERE THE DOLLAR 


yO you know where to find an island right 
near the U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in ap- 
earance, beauty, and color even the natives 
ay it was made from a rainbow? (And that 
osts here are so low you can not only reach it 
ut also stay a while for hardly more than 
ou’d spend at a resort in the U. S.) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best 
1ountain hideaways or its most dazzlimg surf- 
rashed coastal resorts, where even today you 
an live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a 
thile, the surroundings are pleasant, and the 
limate well-nigh perfect in such places as 
fexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along 
1e Mediterranean, and in the world’s other 
yw-cost wonderlands ? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, 
© you know which of the South Sea Islands 
re as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day ? Or 
rhich is the one spot world travelers call the 
ost beautiful place on earth, where two can 


BUYS SO MUCH MORE 


live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new 
book with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves 
that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., 
the rest of the world is closer than you think. 
Authors Norman D. Ford and William Red- 
grave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe- 
trotters Club, show that the American dollar 
is respected all over the world and buys a lot 
more than you'd give it credit for, 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book 
shows that you can live for months on end in 
the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you'd spend for a few months at home. Or if 
you've dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as 
$24.50 from the U. S. border to reach some of 
the World’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you 
learned how much you can do on the money 
you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises 
of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


se se me ee ee ee ee ee 


Mail tc HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 9 Spring St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ ................... (cash, check, money order). Please send me the books 
checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


1) All About New England. $1.50. 
{] America by Car. $2.50. 
The Best in the West. $2.50. 


fe] 
(1 Travel routes around the world. $1. 
O 


Air routes of the world. $1.50. 


( How to travel without being rich (round the world on a shoestring). $1.50. 
[] California—the state that has everything. : 
(] Bargain paradises of the world (where the dollar buys so much more). $1.50. 

[] Where to vacation on a shoestring (how to stop saying “I Always spend too much 


on my vacation”). $1. 
( Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 


Special 
Offers: 
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Any $6 worth of books for $5 
Any $12 worth of books for $10 
All books above—$17 value—for $12.50 


$2 


—— ee ee ee es es ee el 


Where Will You Go 
in Florida ? 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you 

know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who 
can give you the facts-you want it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe- 
trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling !) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you’re on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
“paradise’—just the spot which has every- 
thing you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big 
book, 


If you want a job or a home in Flor- 
ida, Norman Ford tells you just where to 
head. If you want to retire on a small 
income, Norman Ford tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need to 
find exactly what you want, Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 
words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the 
money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


How to Stop Saying 
"lL always spend too much 
on my vacation" 


ie his new book, Where to Vacation on a 
Shoestring, Norman Ford, founder of the 
world-famous Globetrotters Club, tells you about 


hundreds of undiscovered beauty spots all over 


America, Canada, Mexico, and elsewhere, where 
you'll have the time of your life and spend less 
money. 


He tells you how to get real values in whatever 
kind of vacation you want, whether it’s a week- 
end at a beach or two weeks in the mountains or 
an auto tour of America. 


He tells you all about the national parks and 
how to reach them with double the sightseeing. 
He shows where to get the real bargain base- 
ment in government supported vacation resorts. 
He has the data you want whether you vacation 
on a real western ranch, or cruise on a house- 
boat into the Minnesota woods or on a sailing 
ship along the Maine coast, or if you want to 
do any of the hundreds of things the American 
vacationist can do—if he knows where to find 
out about such exciting ways to vacation and 
how to do them with the least expenditure of 
money. 


Whatever your plans might be—to tour the 
magnificent Colorado Rockies or relax at a 
luxury hotel where rates tumble to a third of 
their high season level or to sightsee for a week 
in New York or Los Angeles or New Orleans— 
no matter what are your plans, in Norman Ford’s 
big book, you’ll find the facts you want on what to 
do before leaving, where to find low cost accom- 
modations, what to see, and how to cut your costs. 
Yes, he covers rail and plane vacations, too. 


There are close to 75,000 words in Where to 
Vacation on a Shoestring, and a book as big 
as this for only $1 is a real value. When you 
think of how it ,will give you a fuller, happie 
and lower cost vacation, you'll say it’s one o 
the best investments you ever made, Use coupon 
to order. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we getto..... 


. How late does this line operate? 
. | would like to see the cathedral. 


. | want to visit several nightclubs. 


. Is there a cover charge? 
. Are there any other charges? 


.Can you recommend a good res- 


taurant? 


What is the specialty of the house? 


. Where can I have repairs done? 

. Please check my oil, water and 
battery. 

. Please check my tires. 

. Let me see that. 

.IT would like something smaller 
(larger). 

_ I like this but it is too expensive. 


That is fine. Please wrap it up. 


I would like some black and white 


(color) film, 


Do you have movie film? 


Would you mind letting me take your 
picture? 


.l am leaving on the. .... o'clock 


train. 


I wish to be called at; ........ 


BY OLOF OLLEN 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


‘| SPEAK UP! 


1. Lat mig veta nar vikommer till. . . . 


OF 
3. 


4. 


15 


16 


Lee 


18. 


193 


20. 


. A’ de’ nagot som ar extra? 


PART FIVE 


—= 


. 


SWEDISH 


Nar gar sista taget i kvall? 
Jag skulle vilja se domkyrkan. 


Jag vill ¢4 pa flera nattklubbar. 


_A’ de’ ett pris allt inraknat? 


Kan Ni rekommendera en bra res- 
taurang? 


. Har Ni nagon specialitet har? 


. Var kan jag fa en reparation gjord? 


.Var snall och checka pa oljan, 


kylarvattnet och batteriet. 


. Se efter om dacken ar O.K. 
. Far jag se det. 


. Jag vill ha nagot som ar mindre 


(storre). 


. Jag tycker om det har men det ar 


for dyrt. 


. De’ a bra. Var snall och sla in det. 


. Jag ska be att fa lite svartvit film 


(fargfilm). 


Har Ni atta millimeters film? (Sex- 
ton millimeters film?) 


Far jag ta en bild av Er? 


. oO ° 
(Pag Teser MEG ceva cae as taget. 


Var snall och saj till vid... 2. . 


i) 


14. 


15. 


16. 


digs 


18. 


19; 


20. 


. Vahr snell aw checkah paw ollja: 


L. Seh effter omm decken eh O.K. 
. Fawr yah se deh. 


-Yah vill hah nawgot somm e;: 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Lawt mej vehta naehr vee comme 


[aUh Bearers Eee ee 


. Naehr gawr sistah tawget ee kvell! 
. Yagh skulle villyah se doommshirkat 


.Yagh vill gaw paw fleirah nat! 


clubbar. 


. Eh deh et prees alt inrayknat? 
. Eh deh nawgot somm eh extra? 


.Kann nee recommenderah en bri 


resstuhrang ? 


. Hahr nee nawgon spessee-alitet hair: 


Vahr kann yah faw en_ repal 
rahshoon yourd ? . 


chyilarvattnet aw bahtteree-et. 


mindreh (stir-eh). 


Yah tycker omm deh hair men de: 
air feur duert. 


Deh eh bra. Vahr snell aw slaw ij 
deh. 


Yah skah beh aw faw leeteh svartvee 
film (Ferjfilm). 


Hahr nee awttah millimejtirs film 
(Sexton millimejtirs film? ) 


Fawr yah.tah en build aav er? 
Yah reser meh. . 5... 2; tawget. 


Cr 2 ae) 


Vahr snell aw sey till veed 
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Two Americans traveling in Scandinavia de- 
scend steps to dock where sightseeing boat 
is about to depart for trip around Stockholm 
with multi-lingual guide detailing points of 
interest during trip. 

Photo: Swedish National Travel Office. 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW— 


For the merry month of May, Travet opens with a full run-down 


of wonderful vacation sites: CANADA'S NATIONAL PARKS. You'll also take 
a trip along the CAPE ANN TRAIL and then enjoy an outing with the 


Colorado WILDERNESS TRAIL RIDERS. For water lovers, there's an 


article on California's RUSSIAN RIVER WONDERLAND as well as a FISHING ADVENTURE 
geared for the whole family. Additionally, a splendid SCANDINAVIAN JOURNEY 
and another ISLAND IDYLL locale are in next month's idea-crammed issue. 


ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


pee 


FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you'll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge ... heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- . 

ing sport film multi- 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


*“Fishing Wagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline 
Complete $5.95 Complete 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


$2.95 
$9.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N-Y.17 


Reader’s Choice 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it 
to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 


BY LILLIAN B. POLHEMUS 


‘HEN YOU TOUR West Ger- 
W many be sure to stop at 
Rothenburg on the Tauber. 
You will be richly rewarded for your 
troubles. After six weeks of touring 
we were showing signs of weariness 
in both mind and body. Leaving 
Nuremburg we journeyed westward 
for 49 miles of beautiful country- 
side travel and then—we just slipped 
into another world, the jewel of the 
German middle ages, Rothenburg. 
We arrived at our hotel in_a tor- 
rent of rain and an hour late ac- 
cording to our reservations. Stand- 
ing in the doorway of an old world 
hotel were bell boys waiting with 
umbrellas ready to meet our bus. ’ 
Entering the lovely, homelike 
lounge we were greeted by all the 
management and eight maids, the 
latter in black and white uniforms. 
All were ready to give us service and 
this spirit prevailed throughout our 
stay. 
This vision of the Middle Ages is 
a town of between 8,000 and 9,000 
people noted for its medieval build- 
ings, towers and gates, ancient 


churches and streets. 
No otlier city of Germany has pre- 


served a purer and more genuinely 
medieval air than this peaceful town 
overlooking the Tauber Valley. 
Wander through those old streets 
where the sidewalks are hardly a 
yard wide and you will be reduced 
to an admiring silence as you fancy 
yourself carried back to the Middle 
Ages. Here you will find customs 
honored by time, the people proud 
to keep alive the traditions and 
festivals they have always had. 
Here too you will find, as we did, 
rest and relaxation. Hotel accommo- 
dations were good, food excellent. 
The rooms were well-furnished, 
some with canopied beds, and the 


second floor lounge was filled with 


valuable relics, rich with history. 

But this enchanted, historical 
town has other attractions to offer. 
We found it to be a paradise for 
lovers of art and nature, for students 
of history and architecture, for 
shutter-bugs, writers and painters. 

And above all, wherever we cared 
to go, we could walk: There are no 
other means of transportation. The 
only automobiles we saw belonged 
to tourists. 

On my next trip to Europe I want 
to stay in Rothenburg ob der Tau- 
ber as long as possible. @ 


Crowds watch procession along cobblestoned streets. of Rothenburg during historic festival. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 
 ERMUDA Chamber ofCommerce 
3 is seeking legislation to’mint 

a special Bermuda,coin com- 
Morating the Colomy’s 350th 
niversary in 1959. ... Faster and 
we luxuriant service offered by 
stern Airlines with the introduc- 
m of DC-7B aircraft on the Ber- 
ida run of its Colonial Division. 

. Make this a dancing holiday, 
wn the Cha-Cha-Cha and other 
lypso styles, by signing up with 
2 experienced teachers at the 
thur Murray cottage studios in 
umilton and Ye Olde Towne of 

George’s. . . . Traditionally, 
tes of all sizes and shapes will 
t the Bermuda skies on Good 
iday, a public holiday, * and 
izes are awarded the largest and 
ost original creations. ... Every 
ednesday during “College Week”’ 
farch 17-April 29) the Bermuda 
ade Development Board offers a 
e all-day cruise to St. George’s, 
mplete with a calypso band, hot 
gs, soft drinks, and gombey danc- 
-cavorting at Fort St. Catherine. 
imax of the month-long festivities 
the colorful Floral Pageant that 
rades through the streets of Ham- 
on on April 25. Floats of flowers 
d shrubbery vie in originality 
th the famous Tournament of the 
ses... . Sunrise services will be 
ld on the hill behind the Castle 
rbor Hotel on Easter, with pip- 
x hot coffee and doughnuts 
‘ved to those attending. ... April 
has been set aside as the Maid of 
tton Day in Hamilton, and all 
res will window dress appropri- 
ly. The Maid of Cotton Queen, 
Jen Landon, will visit Bermuda 
a filming of her unique fashion 
yw of an all-cotton wardrobe cre- 
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ated by 42 top American designers. 
... The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
predicts some tight competitive sail- 
ing in the Great Sound when six 
yachts vie for the Prince of Wales 
Cup beginning April 25... . April 
29 heralds the start of Interna- 
tional Race Week, and skippers 
and crews from America and Can- 
ada will compete in the various 
classes against the best of Ber- 
muda yachtsmen. Government fer- 
ries and private craft follow the vari- 
ous courses, and visitors are invited 
to witness this beautiful sight... . 
Byllee Lang, who has _ window- 
dressed with art and whimsy for 
A. S. Cooper & Sons for so many 
years, has just opened her own stu- 
dio of sculpture in the renovated 
Empire Club. All visitors are invited 
to view Miss Lang’s artistry, and ap- 
pointments can be made for sittings 
at a very nominal cost... . The Ag- 
ricultural Station will hold its an- 
nual exhibition and horseshow on 
its grounds April 10-12. Local pro- 
duce and flowers are tastefully dis- 
played, and handicrafts of merit are 
for sale. . . . Lightbourn’s Liquor 
Store on Front Street has undergone 
a face-lifting to restore an atmos- 
phere of ancient Bermuda charm.... 
The Garden Club is sponsoring 
“open house” during April, and 
visitors are asked to contact the 
club for a list of Bermuda’s love- 
liest homes and gardens to see. 

. . Furness Lines has scheduled 
the Ocean Monarch for two eight- 
day Triangle Cruises from New 
York to Bermuda and Nassau this 
summer, sailing on August 2 and 
August 31. These special August 
outings will not interrupt the steam- 
ship company’s regular weekly sery- 
ice between New York and Ber- 
muda, officials of the line state, as 
the Queen of Bermuda will, of 
course, still be carrying visitors to 
this vacation spot. Rates for the 
August runs begin at $200. 


dateline...— 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


wo OFFICES of LOGEXPO, the 

association connected with the 

Brussels World Fair 58, are al- 
ready in operation. Their aim is to 
provide rooms and accommodations 
for all visitors to the Fair. The first 
office is at 35 rue Belliard in Brus- 
sels and the other at Brussels’ 
Central Station. LOGEXPO claims 
that everybody will find a room 
at Brussels during the World Fair. 
...In the spring, the great open 
air museum of Bokrijk in the 
Belgian province of Limbourg will 
be finished. . . . The famous hot- 
houses of Laeken, the Royal Gar- 
dens of Belgium, will be open to the 
public for seven days in May, when 
all the flowers are blossoming. It’s 
a sight not to miss if you are in Brus- 
sels and love flowers. ... The annual 
Festival of Holland to be held in 
June and July will contain such 
events as The Rake’s Progress by 
Stravinsky, Othello by Verdi, the 
Royal Ballet of London and Ballet 
of Holland, the Burgtheater of Vi- 
enna with a play by Hoffmansthal, 
concerts of Debussy, Bartok, Carl 
Orff and, at The Hague, an Inter- 
national Film Week.... The fourth 
international contest of singers will 
be held at s’Hertogenbosch in Hol- 
land September 15-18. Any singer 
born after 1923 can participate. The 
town hall gives detailed information 
about the event. ... Holland, Eu- 
rope’s number one water-sport coun- 
try, has 18,000 sailing boats and 
8,000 yachts. The Government has 
issued a booklet called Holidays on 
Water giving all information about 
water sports in the Netherlands. ... 
The town clerk of the tiny Dutch 
village of Grevenbicht, Mr. Greyn, 
known as the founder of the Inter- 


i, 


national Congress of Unmarried 
People, is going to be married... . 
The American Club of Brussels has 
reelected as its President Mr. R. H. 
Jerosch, director of Pan American 
World Airways for Belgium and 
Luxembourg.... The 31st Brussels 
International Fair will be held 
April 27-May 12 next year. It ex- 
pects to receive more than 1,000,- 
000 visitors from virtually every 
country in the world. The Fair, 
which should by no means be con- 
fused with the 1958 Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition, will extend 
over an area of 12,000,000 square 
feet. Four thousand exhibitors will 
attend. .. . Kay Thompson, author 
of Eloise, came to Belgium prepar- 
ing a new book about Eloise Abroad. 
... During 1956 more than 22,000 
ships entered the harbor of Rotter- 
dam. ... There are no fuel shortages 
in Holland or Belgium. ...On Good 
Friday, Bruges, “‘town of the Holy 
Blood,” has a procession of faith- 
ful worshippers taking the same 
route as the traditional one of the 
Holy Blood. After twilight and late 
into the night, the Brugeois go from 
the Eglise Notre-Dame to the 
Church of Jerusalem, in which they 
revere the relic of the Holy Cross 
and visit the tomb of Christ. Pearl 
of Flanders, Bruges is then wrapped 
in its former mystic atmosphere. 


COPENHAGEN 
By Edvard Andersen 


OPENHAGEN’s world-famed ‘Tiv- 
Cri Garden opens May 1 and 

does not close its gates until 
September 15... . Norway will short- 
ly build a big restaurant at the fa- 
mous North Cape, most northern 
point of Europe. ... When visiting 
Sweden, try the taste of Jansson’s 
Temptation, a salted herring split 
and baked in a fire-proof bow] with 
potatoes. . .. Scandinavian designers 
have a great exhibition in Kunst- 
nernes Hus (House of Artists) in 
Oslo from May 25 to June 16.... 
Six years ago only 23,000 American 
tourists visited Denmark. Last year 
they numbered 83,000. . . . Scandi- 
navia’s biggest hotel, The Viking in 
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Oslo, will extend its room numbers 
from 343 to 500... . Sweden is the 
European country that offers the 
best camping possibilities. You 
may raise your tent practically 
wherever you wish—but, of course, 
you must first inform the owner of 
the grounds. , . . The Scandinavian 
Airlines System now has a personnel 
of more than 10,000. . . . Dancing 
your way through Fairy-Tale Land is 
exactly what you can do this year on 
the all-day excursion from Copen- 
hagen to Odense, town of Hans 
Christian Andersen. The Danish 
State Railways have arranged for 
special dancing-cars, and you can 
waltz or rock-and-roll all the way 
from Korsoer to Wonderful Copen- 
hagen. The price for this whole 
day’s venture is $18.50. . . . Pony 
trekking in Norway is one of the 
most unusual holidays of the sum- 
mer season... . If you go shopping 
in Sweden you should buy: glass- 
ware and crystals from. Orrefors, 
Kosta and Stroembergshyttan; ce- 
ramics from Gustavsberg and Ror- 
strom, rustless steel from Eskild- 
stuna, Swedish pewter-ware, origi- 
nal curtain-material, copper and 
brassware, hiking equipment and 
calico prints. . . . The Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet and Music Festival will 
be held in Copenhagen May 17- 
31. ... Hotel prices in Norway 
are as cheap as any other coun- 
try in Europe: It is still possible 
to have a comfortable bedroom 
and full board at less than $3.00 
per day. ... On the Swedish island 
of Gotland in the Baltic Sea the 
summer climate is almost subtropi- 
cal, and 100 species of wild orchids 
grow there... . Foreign guests to 


Copenhagen recently included a son - 


of Bing Crosby, 23-year old Gary 
Crosby, who is at the moment sol- 
diering in the American forces in 
Germany. Bing had urged Gary to 
take a vacation in Denmark, and 
Crosby jr. was so pleased with his 
visit to Copenhagen that he con- 
sented to give a concert over the 
Danish broadcasting system. Bari- 
tone like his father. .. . In summer, 
Norway enjoys more sunlight than 
any other country in the world. 
There is hardly any real darkness 
from the end of April to mid-Aug- 
ust. The sun does not sink below 
the horizon at the North Cape from 


the second week of May until | 
week of July. .. . The Danish to 
of Esbjerg (port of call for t 
big London-Denmark liners), : 
uated on the peninsula Jutlan 
west coast, is preparing the cc 
struction of a large bridge aerc 
the waters to the island of Fa 
which can boast of one of t 
world’s longest (and finest) sa 
beaches. . . . During Easter a- 
ligious festival week is celebrated 
Oslo. There will be church pagean 
organ concerts, passion dram 
chorus singing and many oth 
events. .. . In the Swedish town 
Frostavallen, which you may vi 
from Copenhagen in two hours, 
unique reservation has been esta 
lished for wolves, bears and elk. . 
Sweden has the most motels 
Scandinavia. ... Through the Da 
ish peninsula of Jutland stretch 
the remains of a highroad whi 
was formerly throughout centuf: 
used by ox-drawn vehicles. N¢ 
tourists can hire riding horses a1 
thus experience the uniquely ¢€ 
citing journey which lasts about 
week. 


By Peter Olwyler 


PRIL Is A brilliant and passiona 
month in Mexico, the nati¢ 
of churches. It’s the time 

year when a visitor may gain insig: 
into the Mexican’s tremendous « 
pacity for emotion, drama, trae 
tion, fire and “heart”. Easter 1 
mains completely un-commerci 
and genuine here. Don’t be embs 
rassed about “intruding,” as cour; 
ous visitors are welcomed in all t 
Republic’s tens of thousands 

churches. . . . Passion plays a: 
held in towns and _ villa 

throughout Mexico on Mauni 
Thursday and Good Friday, wi 
impressive ones at Tzintzuntz 
and Santa Anita. ... Huge trip 
life-size effigies of Judas are blov 
up during Street parades on “T 
Saturday of Glory,” scattering pe 
nies and small gifts over the crowe 
... And Sunday morning Mexic« 
eternal church bells, stilled sii 
Good Friday, clang-clash out tt 
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traditional news of Resurrection.... 
Tragic drought has seared the 
state of Chihuahua, and with typi- 
cal Mexican practicality, arrange- 
ments have been made to import 
herds of camels from Egypt. The 
state’s newly-created Desert Com- 
mission expects the humped beasts 
to replace the burro, ox and horse as 
top work anifnals. ... Be certain to 
sample the “Coffee Capuchino Bu- 
bubu Zanzibar” at the Capital’s 
newest restaurant, the Zanzibar, an 
exotic African-style place overlook- 
ing the Alameda park. The coffee is 
topped by whipped creant sprinkled 


with cinnamon, ané@“containing ay 


secret ingredient which the manager 
only looks mysterious about. .. . 
New one., five- and*tén-peso silver 
coins celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of Mexico’s constitution this year. 
The ten-peso coin is like the big 
U.S. $1.00 cartwheel. . . . Ambassa- 
dor Doug Cole represented his na- 
tion during a three-day Canadian 
Film Festival in San Miguel de Al- 
lende. The festival, at San Miguel’s 
fine arts school, rated such applause 
that it’s to be an annual affair from 
here on, and the big Canadian col- 
ony in this art town will increase 
after Canadian Pacific Airlines puts 
ten new turbojets on its Mexico run 
next fall. The trip will be around 
four and a half hours from ‘Toronto 
to Mexico City....It had to hap- 
pen sooner or later: Mexican 
frogmen are going to build a 
sanctuary for the Virgin of Guad- 
alupe in the port of Acapulco—all 
beneath the sea. . . . Folk-song col- 
lector and singer Sam Eskin has 
some fine, newly-acquired material 
from the Otomi Indian country in 
central Mexico, and Ethnic Folk- 
ways may disc it. ... Mexico has put 
in an apparently successful bid to 
host the thirteenth World Congress 
on Philosophy at the capital this 
year.... There’s anew monument 
in the capital—to Francisco I. 
Madero who sparked the revolt 
which unseated dictator Porfirio 
Diaz in 1910. Mexico’s been rela- 
tively peaceful ever since. . . . Eliza- 
beth Taylor and Mike Todd, two of 
Hollywood’s largest Bigs, got in un- 
der the wire with their recent mar- 
riage in Acapulco. Liz got her sev- 
erance in Mexico with the help of 
former hubby Michael Wilding who 
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Charter Ship Aids Season Rush 


Additional space for summer sea-goers has 
been obtained by Greek Line which charted 
Skaubryn, above, of Norwegian registry, to 
make four voyages from Quebec to England, 
France, Germany, with first departure on June 


29, fare one-way to Liverpool-Southampton 
set at $177 up for tourist passage. 


flew here to assist, but from now on 
it looks as though “quickie” divorces 
are kaput. Mexico’s supreme court 
has ruled that non-citizens must get 
their divorces in the Capital and ac- 
cording to strict civil code and pro- 
cedure rules. Border towns will no 
longer be able to peddle partings. 
... Floyd Starr of Michigan, whose 
famous Starr Commonwealth has 
been salvaging and regenerating de- 
linquent boys for decades, is soak- 
ing himself in Guadalajara sunshine 
for the first real rest in years. 


dateline... 
PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


RANCE, the most royalist of Re- 
publics, will welcome Britain’s 
Queen and her Prince, Philip, 
to Paris, with the most elaborate 
arrangements in the history of visit- 
ing sovereigns. Beginning April 8, 


for four full days and nights, the _ 


royal visit will be highlighted by 
fétes and celebrations. Seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century uniforms, 
recalling France’s own royal past, 
will be donned by soldiers and off- 
cials, to add more color and pomp 
to the manifestations. ‘The couple 
will be housed in the historic Elysée 
Palace, where Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s bedroom has been arranged 
for the Queen. . . . Zizi Jeanmaire 
and her husband, Roland Petit, had 
to spend two hours in a local police 
station for talking back to a cop who 


* position of 


asked them to use a pedestrian lane. 
.. It’s a pleasure to take the metro 
these days from the Franklin 
Roosevelt station, which has had 
a new face-lifting job. Reproduc- 
tions in colored glass of contempo- 
rary and modern masters such as 
Picasso, Dufy, Bonnard, Cezanne, 
etc., are featured in illuminated win- 
dows along the quais of the station, 
... Movie fans regularly haunt the 
tiny Bar des Théatres, where Marisa 
Pavan and Jean-Pierre Aumont sup 
every evening after his appearance 
as Jupiter in Amphitryon 38 across 
the street at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées... . . Lectures on 
contemporary French literature, 
theater, and poetry, on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 5:30 p.m. are 
held at the Alliance Franeaise. ... 
All of fashionable Paris used pre- 
cious gasoline to travel to a far-flung 
suburb, in a workers’ section, to at- 
tend Prince Faucigny-Lucinge’s ex- 
symbolic primitive 
paintings, executed under glass.... - 
Grace and Rainier of Monaco plan 
to present baby Caroline to the 
Pope in a state visit to the Vatican 
this month. ... A display of the 
latest in sports and camping 
equipment along the banks of the 
Seine, near the Place de |’Alma, 
runs from April 13 through 
29. . . . American colony has dis- 
covered chopped chicken liver and 
cheese cake at Chez Louis, on the 
Rue Lincoln, and they’ve promptly 
dubbed it “The Paris Lindy’s”.... 
The first fictional character to enter 
the Musée Grévin (wax museum) 
is “Major Thompson”... . Francoise 
Sagan and Pamela Moore ex- 
changed views and news on life and 
love and literature in a Left Bank 
cafe... . It’s tulip time, in Holland, 
of course, but also in the Bois de 
Boulogne’s exquisite Bagatelle... . 
One of the most cherished Paris 
restaurants of a famous Holly- 
wood movie couple, who will prob- 
ably never forgive us for reveal- 
ing it, is La Flamberge, 12 Avenue 
Rapp. There is no menu. The chef- 
owner himself outlines the day’s spe- 
cialties, which may be scrambled 
eggs in foe de gras, or Coquilles St. 
Jacques such as you have never be- 
fore eaten, or succulent baby lamb. 
Prices are around $6.00 for an un- 
forgettable meal, with wine. 


ROME ~ 


By Robert Deardorft 


‘ LTHOUGH THERE are always tour- 


ists in Italy, statistics indicate 

that the peak season is stretch- 
ing into the spring and fall from its 
summer high. Every yéar the crowds 
come earlier, stay later. Since hotel 
building isn’t keeping pace with the 
increase, reservations become more 
important all the time... . From 
the Alps to Sicily travelers who ar- 
rive in April have some unusual 
sights lying in wait for them. As you 
might expect from people who 
thrive on noise, fireworks have a 
way of creeping into Easter celebra- 
tions here. In Florence on April 20 
a mechanical dove sets off an ex- 
plosion in front of the cathedral, 
a ceremony marking the victori- 
ous return from the First Cru- 
sade. Good omens for the future 
depend upon the loudness of the 
explosion. . . . In Rome, there are 
special services in the churches and 
the usual spectacular flower display 
on the Spanish Steps. Even if you 
don’t like flowers, you'll be stunned; 
there are so many of them, com- 
pletely covering the broad steps 
where, in less odorous months, we 
sit and dream in the sunshine... . 
Down in Sicily at Trapani on 
Good Friday a famous procession 
earries Biblical scenes carved 
from wood in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.... And if you want an Eastern 
Easter, well, you can have an East- 
ern Easter at Piana degli Albanesi 
near Palermo, complete with wom- 
en in oriental costumes. ... John 
Wayne, here to film Legend of the 
Lost with Sophia Loren, drew stares 
crossing Via Veneto with an un- 
Roman cowboy stride in front of a 
stampede of motor scooters. . . . Up 
in Milan at the International Fair 
from April 12 to 27 you'll see hun- 
dreds of thousands of samples from 
East and West. The twain meet there 
with 40 miles of displays that range 
from delicate gold and silver work 
to motor boats and a milk house 


sheltering prize cattle. Remem- 
ber, you can go to La Scala, too, and 
see da Vinci’s Last Supper. ... Over 


in Turin, Italy’s Detroit, it’s the 
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annual auto show that draws the 
crowds. . . . The Federazione Ital- 
iana del Campeggio, Costa dei 
Magnoli 30, Florence, has just 
published a booklet listing 317 
camping sites and 62 youth hos- 
tels located in all parts of the coun- 
try....In Rome the American 
Theatre, a New York company 
that’s been a great success at the 
Ridotto dell’Eliseo on Via Nazion- 
ale, performs Harvey April 3 to 14 


_and Anastasia (17th to 28th).... 


The Santa Cecilia Orchestra winds 
up its season on April 28 with a 
concert performance of La Donna 
Serpente. . . . For outdoor enter- 
tainment there’s an international 
polo tournament, one of the capi- 
tal’s chief social events—more titles 
than horses. ... Mixing the diverse 
attractions of Bavarian beer and 
American coffee, a new hangout 
has opened for those who like to 
enjoy nostalgia in a cheerful at- 
mosphere. Called the Hackerbrau- 
Stuberl, it’s at Via Vittoria 44, just 
off Piazza di Spagna—easier to find 
than pronounce. Sometimes there’s 
even.a zither player. . . . Down in 
Naples they cover all the angles. To 
lure travelers, the Provincial Tour- 
ist Office there has published a—are 
you listening?—History of the Pizza, 
complete with recipes. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


ARNIVAL IN Vienna is now at 
C its height but the counties of 

Tirol and Salzburg with their 
wonderful pageants, their magnifi- 
cent masked processions and their 
carnival races on skis are no less gay 
and interesting. Imst in the Tirol 
had its great traditional pageant 
with over 400 masked dancers to 
chase away the spirits of winter on 
February 24... . And Vienna is pre- 
paring for the greatest ball of the 
season—the opera ball. All the lead- 
ing fashion houses are busy prepar- 
ing the splendid gowns and the 
jewelers are busy creating new ac- 
cessories for this great occasion 
which will be attended by the entire 
government, the diplomats from 
west and east and prominent guests 


from Austria and abroad. For th 
non-dancers this will at least be thi 
greatest fashion show of the year. . . 
Meat-shunning tourists will be de 
lighted with the vegetarian res 
taurant on the Petersplatz whicl 
is both reasonable and yet deli 
cious. ... With the new daily sched 
ule of the SAS, Sabena and Ai: 
France, Vienna has indeed becom« 
an important point on the cross 
roads of the continent. Daily flight 
take you to Copenhagen, Paris 
Brussels and Cairo. . .. A visit tc 
Vienna’s ancient Griechenbeisl, < 
restaurant dating back to 1400, i: 
quite a revelation. The owner wil 
oblige all interested visitors with z 
complete history of the place, a maze 
of little rooms, each with a special 
significance. Mark Twain, Johann 
Strauss and Brahms are among 
those who have dined here and thei 
mames are on the ceiling of the 
Signature Room. Meals are excel: 
lent and reasonable and the wines 
are perfect. ... The Spanish Riding 
School will again begin with thei 
beautiful shows about the middle o! 
March. . . . The sleigh rides in the 
fine Ennstal section make a won} 
derful change for tired skiers. . . 

Austrian Tourist Department is 
now posting excellent large scal< 
maps at strategic points along the 
Vienna Ringstrasse, showing the 
most important sight-seeing spot 
around the town and how to ge 
there. .. . The 10,000 pipes of the 
organ in St. Stephen’s Cathedral are 
nearing completion and the Vien 
nese can hardly wait to hear thi 
tremendous instrument in the new 
ly rebuilt church. . . . Coffee is servec 
in the 500-year-old Gothic buildin) 
in Wiener Neustadt known as Th 
Café, although it was built long be 
fore this delicious drink was intrc 
duced into Austria after the Turk 
left some sacks behind on fleein 
the country after an attempt to cor 
quer it in 1683.... Hours of leisu 
with a lovely view over the cit 
can be enjoyed on the deck chai 
of the Fischerhiitte on Vienna‘ 
Kahlenberg, where they bring t 
coffee right out to you and char 
you as little as fifteen cents a 
hour for it... . High Mass in th 
Hofkapelle in the Hofburg is | 
unique experience amid exquisii 
music and quiet beauty. 
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SENT ON 


APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR ... . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide. at yee so 

SEND 25¢ (dedictible from _ first order) 
for 52-page illustrated color catalog, wéth 
detailed description of 35mm slides and 
suggestions for giving a 4ravelog. Stereo 
list free. 2 an a 


ERNEST? T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif 


11 COUNTRIES $798 ALL 


EXPENSE 
“Take-it-easy” tours of over 35 principal 
cities leave from New York Apr. 13, 27. 
Summer Tours leave May 11, 25, June 1, 
22, July 13, 20 at $849. Price includes 
round trip flights via Sabena Airlines, 
select hotels, most meals, leisure- 
ly sightseeing, travel in DeLuxe 
Pullman Motorcoach, fees, 
tips. Groups limited to 32. 
Write for brochurg 1-4. 
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American Tourist Bureau, 18 E. 60 St., N.Y. 22 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


Mediterranean . . . 
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Hundreds of important facts about 
clothes, packing, passports and 
many other subjects about pre- 
paring for your trip abroad are 
covered in EUROPE IN A 
SUITCASE. Contains informa- 
tion not found in guidebooks. 
Includes a schedule to follow 
in the months before you leave 


home. - 25 
1 ppd. 


Send for Free Travel 
Essentials Catalog 
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TOUR FOR art-inclined amblers 
has been arranged by Italy’s 


Positano Art Workshop. 
Dubbed awkwardly as “Paris, Italy 
—the Artist’s Way,” the route takes 
in an assorted array of sights and 
specialties based on the Workshop's 
five-year experience with brush- 
wielders and wanderers. 

June 20 and July 19 are departure 
dates of the two excursions planned. 
The escorted travel period of the 
first junket will be guided by Pro- 
fessor Laurence Day of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. For the 
second circuit, Professor Clemens 
Sommer of the University of Caro- 
lina’s Department of Fine Arts will 
head the group. 

The first tour returns August 12, 
the second on September 5. 

Paris, Milan, Venice, Ravenna, 
Florence, Perugia, Assisi and Rome 
are on the itinerary’s “civilized mix- 
ture of art and good living.” The 
studios of young Italian artists will 
be visited, famous private collec- 
tions will be opened to the groups, 
out-of-door concerts, cafes, unusual 
markets and many other off-beat 
experiences will enliven the outing. 

As museum fatigue threatens, the 
travelers will arrive in the sea-and- 
mountain village of Positano on the 
Gulf of Salerno in southern Italy. 

The American-directed Positano 
Art Workshop will act as host to the 
group during its stay. Participation 
in classes of painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, mosaics, fresco or textile 
design is optional. Alternatives to 
this are day excursions to Pompeii, 
Capri and other points. 

Modest — ship accommodations 
hold the rate to $990, and more lux- 
urious transportation, by sea or air, 
is available, timed to meet the oth- 
ers in Paris: 

Bookings are handled by Trans- 
marine Tours, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. ¢ 


383 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 


Please send me the free literature checked: 
Sunland folder 1) 46 Things to See 1) 
Calendar of Events [} Old Mexico [] 
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Send today tor folder about 


VACATION HEADQUARTERS 


for the International Fun Country 


* 


2 nations: Mexico and U.S.A.—=3 states: 
Texas, New Mexico and Chihuahua invite you 
for a wonderful vacation. From El Paso you 
can “Go Abroad” for 2¢, cross the Rio 
Grande into picturesque Juarez, Mexico. 


High mountains, vast deserts, huge cattle 
ranches, unusual mines and industries, remind- 
ers of the Old West beckon in every direction. 
Ride, play golf, hike, explore. Take in rodeos, 
bullfights, fiestas. 


There’s fun for all the family —all year in 
unsurpassed climate. Informal, relaxing out- 
door living is the rule, folks are friendly and 
hospitable. Rates are moderate — travel vaca- 
tion budgets go farther. 


Visit this LAND OF VIVID CONTRASTS 
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CONTINENT 


BY EDITH BROUWER 


ERHAPS CAMPING on the Con- 
Pir: of Europe would seem 

to most Americans a mode of 
sightseeing solely for hostelers or 
other rugged hikers and bikers. It 
can, however, be an inexpensive 
and very rewarding travel adventure 
for those who tour in their own, or 
in rented, cars. Our family of three 
successfully negotiated more than 
2,000 such miles in a nineteen-year- 
old car which we had purchased for 
the duration of our exchange year 
in Britain. 

When we told English friends 
that we were planning a three-week 
holiday on the Continent in our 
vintage model, they were inclined 
to dissuade us. They felt we were 
pressing our luck—and our elderly 
auto—a bit too far. To be honest, we 
did feel some qualms while we 
watched old Jay, as we called our 
British Standard 10, being hoisted 
aboard the channel steamer at 
Dover. It was by many years the 
eldest of all the vehicles being em- 
barked. Still, for eight busy months 
it had been faithfully meeting the 
travel needs of our family, and we 
hoped it could continue to do so 
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for several more months at least. 

We were making the trip during 
our Easter vacation, but the weather 
was far from springlike when we 
started out. The English Channel 
was whipped by cold southwest 
gales, and we were pelted with snow 
and rain. After two tempestuous 
hours on the steamer, we climbed 
into our car again and drove ashore. 
Our very efficient auto club had 
mapped out far in advance the trip 
we wished to take, and had made a 
logbook for us which showed each 
town we would pass through, and 
what it contained of interest. The 
club had also taken care of all pa- 
pers needed for embarkation, de- 
barkation, and crossing national 
boundaries. Armed with these, and 
an adequate supply of basic French, 
we passed quickly through the 
Calais customs and proceeded on 
our way. 


FIRST STOP 


Our first stop was Dunkirk, where 
we visited the historic beach from 
which the British troops were evac- 
uated. Then we went on into Bel- 
gium, spending our first night on 


Carcassonne dwarfs author's old auto, tent 


the Continent in a small and very 
friendly hotel in Ghent. 

We had always been camping 
travelers when at home in Michigan, 
and, since the preceding August, 
had camped and motored all over 
Great Britain. Consequently, we 
had a good idea as to what minimum 
essentials we should. pack in addi- 
tion to our lightweight, compact 
tent. Jay was not one of the very . 
low and tiny British cars, but com- 
parable to a Model A Ford. Jay had 
no trunk but did have a metal frame 
luggage carrier above the rear 
bumper. This, plus the space in the 
rear seat not needed by our teen-age 
son, sufficed for our modest needs. 
We had brought with us from Eng- 
land a carton of staple and canned 
foods, dried milk, sweetened cocoa, 
cans of soups, meats and vegetables, 
etc., and, as always, our indispen- 
sable, one-burner “G.I.” gasoline 
stove. 

After the second day we prepared 
most of our meals, but we did not 
attempt to camp at first as weather 
was cool and rainy. 

In four days we explored Ghent, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
The Hague. In each town we en; 
tered we immediately visited the lo- 
cal tourist bureau—usually indi- 
cated on the city maps our auto club 
had furnished—and obtained infor- 
mation as to lodgings and sights to 
be seen. 

Distances are not great in the Low 
Countries and much can be done 
in a few days without rushing. As 
we drove northward from ‘The 
Hague, the flat, open fields gave way 
to more rolling and wooded coun- 
try. We headed for Keukenhof, for 
we had come at just the right time 
for Holland’s magnificent flower 
festival, Bulbs on Parade. It is staged 
on the beautifully landscaped 
grounds of what was once a royal 
palace boasting seemingly endless 
greenhouses which were an inde- 
scribable riot of color at the time 
of our visit. Next morning, we en- 
joyed a boat trip on the Zuider Zee. 
Back in Amsterdam by afternoon, 
we took a canal excursion through 
that picturesque city, and later 
visited the Ryks Museum with its 
comprehensive collection of the 
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original canvases of the Dutch Mas- 
ters. 


CAMPGROUND SITES 


Skies had cleared and spring had 
definitely arrived now, and our first 
night of camping was a treat. The 
site had been recommended by a 
tourist bureau, and was a clean and 
quiet spot in a pleasant pine forest. 
Organized campgrounds are not as 
plentiful on the Continent as in 
Great Britain, but inquiries will in- 
variably lead to permission to pitch 
a tent in some meadow or football 
freld when no other spot is available. 
Our route out of Holland took us 
past the Queen’s Palace at Soest- 
dijk, to Arnhem where we crossed 
the Rhine, and thence through the 
customs near Elten and into West 
Germany. 

By way of Wesel and Dusseldorf 
we approached Cologne, traveling 
on the Autobahn. While lying in 
our tent that night in a wood near 
Cologne, we heard for the first time 
the lovely songs of nightingales. 
We broke camp early next morning, 
and were soon in the city viewing 
the truly exquisite cathedral and 
the other points of interest. Bonn, 
capital of West Germany, was next, 
as we followed the Rhine, whose 
banks now became wooded heights 
crowned with ancient castles and 
-watchtowers. We found ourselves 
recalling many half-forgotten songs, 
poems and legends of the romantic 
river. 

At Coblenz we left the Rhine to 

_ travel beside another very beautiful 
and fascinating waterway, the 

Mosel. Here is a most enjoyable 
drive, the road closely following 
the river as it winds between steep, 
rocky slopes covered with carefully 
tended vineyards. In one of the 
small towns along the Mosel we pur- 
chased our first loaf of German 
bread, and once back in the car, we 
examined it with chuckles. It was 

without any wrapping, of course, 
and easily ten inches wide and twen- 
ty long. It was close-grained, very 
dark in color, and, in comparison 
to loaves to which we were accus- 
tomed, it was very heavy. But we 
were to find that it was tasty, very 
nourishing and satisfying, and al- 
though it lasted us nearly a week, 
it never dried out at all. 
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Side-trip by rail to Geneva let travelers break car-driving routine, see famed fountain spray. 


Most foodstuffs were in good sup- 
ply and reasonably priced in the 
Low Countries and West Germany, 
somewhat more expensive in France. 
We were very glad we had brought 
some food with us, however. We 
could fall back on it at times when 
shops were closed, or did not offer 
items we wanted. It is an especially 
good idea for the camper in south- 
ern Europe to carry dried milk, and 
instant tea, Coffee or cocoa, as the 
purity of milk and water in rural 
areas and small villages cannot be 
depended upon. Drinking water 
should be obtained in cities or large 
towns where the supply is tested 
and approved. Delicious pastries, 
baked goods of all sorts and delica- 
tessen items can be purchased in 
French towns of any size, and will 
add much to the pleasure of picnic 
meals. 


INN REST 


About every fourth night we ob- 
tained lodgings in a small inn or 
guest house. On the eve of Easter 
Sunday we enjoyed one of those 
“nights in” at a pleasant small hotel 
in a quaint Mosel village. Next 
morning we left Germany to cross 
the tiny Grand Duchy of Luxem- 


bourg. Even at a very leisurely pace 
it does not take long to explore this 
picturesque country, and Sunday 
night found us encamped by the 
Mosel near Metz, France. In this 
area we stopped to view what is still 
visible above ground of that elabo- 
rate but ineffectual fortification: the 
Maginot Line. We remember in- 
conspicuous gun turrets, masses of 
rusty barbed wire, and a cuckoo 
calling from the nearby forest. After 
visiting points of interest in Metz 
and Nancy, we drove on through 
the forest-clad Faucilles Mountains 
to a hilltop camping spot near 
Dijon. It was a very scenic site from 
which we could count eleven dif- 
ferent villages in the valleys and 
hills. This area is called the Cote 
d’Or, and contains the famous vine- 
yards of Burgundy. 

In Beaune next day, we had an 
intriguing tour of the wine cellars, 
opened to visitors during the Caves 
Exposition. Tournus boasts an 
ancient and lovely Norman church, 
and an extensive ‘folk museum 
nearby. These buildings are just in- 
side the fortified gate of the old 
town, and made a pleasant after- 
noon stop for us. 


In Lyon we engaged rooms for 
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two nights near the railway station, 
and secured tickets for a day’s ex- 
cursion to Geneva Switzerland. Our 
old car had been performing well, 
but we felt this would be a much 
quicker and more efficient way to 
see a bit of the French Alps. The 
early morning train trip into the 
mountains was delightful indeed, 
and a restfyl change from motoring. 
We fell in love with the clean and 
beautiful city of Geneva, and hada 
very enjoyable day. The parks were 
full of flowers and flowering trees, 
the lake and river were crystal clear 
and of unbelievable colors. We had 
an excellent meal“ip a small restau- 
rant, and a coach tourof the cfty 
and suburbs, complete with English- 
speaking guide. .,~ — 

Leaving Lyon next morning, we 
followed the wide Rhone Valley be- 
tween the Cevennes and the French 
Alps into Orange. Much of the road 
was between aisles of poplars or 
plane trees. France does well in the 
matter of planting along her roads. 
In Orange we were directed to a 
very good campground on a hill 
overlooking the amazing second- 
century Roman theater, and the red 
tile roofs of this unique town. 

We were surprised at the many 


well-preserved Roman __ structures 
still to be seen in France, such as 
the theater, the lofty aqueduct 
called Pont du Gard near Avignon, 
the temple and fine coliseum at 
Nimes, the latter now being used for 
a bullfight arena. 


BATTLEMENT BED-DOWN 


Our first sight of the Mediter- 
ranean came at Aigues Mortes, the 
ancient, fortified town which was 
the point of departure for many of 
the Crusades. That night we camped 
on the beach near the charming lit- 
tle port of Sete. Leaving the sea, we 
drove through some rocky moorland 
as we approached our next objective 
—Carcassonne. We reached this most 
perfect example of a completely 
walled medieval town in the early 
dusk. What an other-worldly, story 
book atmosphere it had, with its 
graceful and picturesque towers 
glowing in the sunset! We were told 
we might camp in the now-dry moat, 
right under the battlements. We 
enjoyed complete privacy in this 
novel setting, save that some mys- 
terious little night intruders high 
on the ghostly walls above occasion- 
ally disturbed our sleep by dislodg- 
ing fragments of stone or mortar. 


By switching from tents to hotels on occasion, family was able to enjoy big-city life in cen- 
ters such as Paris, still view Dutch village windmills, dine in towns of French countryside. 


After several hours of exploration 
next morning, we ‘reluctantly left 
Carcassonne and journeyed through 
‘Toulouse and on to Cahors. Here 
our campsite was in a meadow not 
far from an unusual fortified bridge. 
We continued northward through 
the steep Central Highlands toward 
Limoges. Once when we stopped 
for gasoline in a tiny provincial vil- 
lage of this region, we were invited 
into the proprietor’s home for a bit 
of rest and a cooling drink. 

Of the many chateaux we visited 
in the lovely Loire Valley, Chenon- 
ceau, once owned by Catherine de 
Medici, was undoubtedly the most 
impressive, although Chambord, 
palace of Francis the First, was a 
very close second. Orleans, Chartres 
and fabulous Versailles were en- 
joyed during our next two days, and 
from the last we drove along the 


wide, tree-lined avenue into Paris 


itself. 

We lodged in a small hotel back 
of the Louvre. With the aid of good 
guidebooks and maps, and by dint 
of careful planning, we saw the out- 
standing sights of Paris in a few 
days. On our last full day on the 
Continent, we visited Amiens and 
Boulogne, then camped near Calais. 
We returned to Dover under clear 
blue skies and warm sunshine. 


INEXPENSIVE OUTING 


Ours had been a truly glorious 
Continental adventure, and a very 
inexpensive one to say the least. In 
21 days we had spent $200.00, or an 
average of less than $10.00 per day 
for two adults and a teenager. Ex- 
cept for the groceries we had carried 
along from England, this is an all- 
inclusive total, rail trip to Geneva, 
coach and boat excursions, et al. 
Tariffs in hotels and restaurants on. 
the Continent are on the upgrade, 
but the cost of food in the shops— 
which must feed a country’s own 
inhabitants—is kept fairly stable. 
For the budget-minded, this is an- 
other advantage in the preparing 
of many of your own meals. 

Whenever you plan that trip 
abroad, give some serious considera- 
tion to the possibilities of motoring 
and camping on the Continent. For 
an amazing return on every dollar 
invested, this type of travel adven- 
ture is hard to top. @ 
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RAVEL INDUSTRY Officials voted 

internationally renowned ce- 
lebrity Danny Kaye as the re- 
cipient of the 1956 Mr. Travel 
Award in the heaviest balloting in 
the history of the annual event. 

Star Danny Kaye takes his place 
beside Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles and His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, previ- 
ous holders of the Award, through 
his winning of the coveted and un- 
usual tribute. 

Presidents of leading transporta- 
tion companies, both domestic and 
on international routes, plus travel 
editors from many of the nation’s 
top newspapers participated in the 
industry-wide vote, setting a record 
for the number of persons active on 
the nominating committee. 

Quickly showing the trend as 
they were counted, ballots gave an 
overwhelming majority to the mo- 
tion picture and legitimate theatre 
personality as the industry’s out- 
standing choice for the one who 
most qualified during 1956 in meet- 
ing the high standards required for 
obtaining the Mr. Travel Award. 

Mr. Kaye’s travels have had far 
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more than the usual connotations. 
In chalking up 100,000 miles and 
in visiting more than 30 countries, 
he acted in the unselfish interests 
of UNICEF—the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. Without salary or payment, 
he toured the globe bringing joy 
and hope to thousands of young- 
sters everywhere. As an ambassador 
of goodwill, he reaffirmed the adult 
world’s love of children to many 
who may have felt forgotten, and 
symbolized the free and generous 
spirit of Americans in particular. 

Despite the fact that he did not 
know their languages, Mr. Kaye 
gamboled with and “talked” to tod- 
dler’s of seventeen linguistic back- 
grounds. 

Everywhere he went, Danny Kaye 
inspired audiences—in white tie and 
tux on the stage of Istanbul’s noted 
Opera House, in khaki slacks among 
lepers of Nigeria, in sport clothes 
on Moroccan sands. He was tire- 
less in his efforts to aid the UNICEF 
cause, which is devoted to providing 
medical care, milk and other ad- 
vantages to underprivileged chil- 
dren in nations around the world. 


speaks 


Winner of Mr. Travel Award, Danny Kaye 


children. 


before group of smiling 


Often weary from long trips, he 
bubbled freshly at the next stop. 
In and out of scores of schools and 
hospitals, his schedule frequently 
harried, he ignored his own dis- 
comforts to lighten the lives of those 
less fortunate. His comedy sparkled, 
his work glowed despite any fatigue 
of his own. 

Millions viewed this achievement 
in The Secret Life of Danny Kaye 
shown over the CBS network. 

The new Mr. Travel is currently 
in Boston where, at the Colonial 
Theatre, he is presenting his re- 
markable one-man show which has 
smashed capacity records in city 
after city. Presentation of the Mr. 
Travel Award will thus be made to 
him personally in Boston. But no 
object or item can fully symbolize 
the affection in which he is held by 
literally thousands of children all 
over the globe, and the equally high 
regard in which.he is held by un- 
derstanding adults. 

TRAVEL congratulates the warm- 
hearted Danny Kaye on his winning 
the Third Annual Mr. Travel 
Award It acknowledges his greatest 
performance. @ 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
MR, TRAVEL AWARD 


On his global goodwill tour, 
Kaye is surrounded by over- 


1, Be an American citizen who 
has traveled extensively for 
either business or pleasure or 
a combination of both during 
the year for which this Award 
is made: 


joyed kids in Rome hospital 

for polio victims, left, lis- 

tens to poem of welcome from 
boy in Northern Nigeria leper 
colony, below, cheers paralyzed 

Greek lad, bottom, confined to 

2. Add to the respect and esteem bed from spastic condition. 
for American institutions and 
culture by his. personal de- 
meanor during his travels; 

3. Help further the causé’ of 
world peace and mutual un- 
derstandiyjyg among nations 
and individuals as a result of 
his travels. 


Cut-up Kaye tickles youngsters, above, by 
stealing bench space during outdoor event 
for Tel Aviv youths, clowns in uproarious 
dance, at right, with leper in Nigeria as 
packed spectators laughingly watch them, 
such spontaneous stunts ingratiating com- 
ic with thousands during his wide travels. 
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Despite language barrier, Kaye displays tal- 
~ ent for communicating with people anywhere, 
making child in top photo almost deliriously 
happy with garbled version of Italian folk 
song, getting shyly awed group on Istanbul 
stage, second photo, to sing at cue from him, 
bringing gales of laughter, third picture, to 
African native whom he mimics, bearing up 


_ in pseudo-dignity, bottom photo, amid offi- 


cial smiles, with load of flowers, classroom- 
~ made plaque given him by grateful under- 
privileged children in Nazareth, all visited on 
UNICEF mission through ten nations in 
Europe, Africa, Middle East areas, 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR MR. TRAVEL AWARD 


William H. Adams, Travel Editor 
St. Petersburg Independent 

George Alpert, President 

N.Y., N.H. & Hartford Railroad 

George T. Baker, President 
National Airlines 

Elmer Baxter, Travel Editor 
Los Angeles Herald Express 

Charles E. Beard, President 
Braniff Airways 

W. D. Bedell, Travel Editor 
Houston Post 

Dorothy Brainerd, Travel Editor 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Carter L. Burgess, President 
Trans World Airlines 

Mike Burnes, Travel Editor 
Cincinnati Times-Star 

James Cortese, Travel Editor 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 

James H. Couey, Jr. Travel Editor 
Birmingham News 

Cornelia Curtiss, Travel Editor 
Cleveland News 

Sylvan Cox, Travel Editor 
Miami News 

Harry Daniels, Travel Editor 
Indianapolis News 

Tony Davenport, Travel Editor 
Hartford Times 

Richard W. Everett 
Everett & Associates 

James A. Farrell, Jr., President 
Farrell Lines Inc. 

Gene Fretz, Travel Editor 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 

Robert Furlong, President 
Michigan Tourist Council 

Rolfe Garrett, Travel Editor 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Russell A. Gideon, Travel Editor 
Tulsa World 

Bruce Hamby, Travel Editor 
Denver Post 


R. W. Hemphill, President 
National Assn. of Travel Org. 


Ida Belle Hicks, Travel Editor 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


Ann Hodges, Travel Editor 
Houston Chronicle 


Robert W. Houston, Travel Editor 
Omaha World-Herald 


Don Howard, Travel Editor 
Salt Lake City Tribune 


Shirley Ing, Travel Editor 
Dallas Times-Herald 


Robert E. Johnson, Vice President 
United Air Lines 


Art Juntunen, Travel Editor 
Detroit Free Press 


Harry X. Kelly, President 
Mississippi Shipping Co. 


H. W. Kusserow, Travel Editor 
San Francisco News 


Lewis A. Lapham, President 
Grace Line 


Barnett D. Laschever, Travel Editor 
New York Herald Tribune 


Lucia Lewis, Travel Editor 
Chicago Daily News 


Avery Mason, Travel Editor 
-Boston Herald-Traveler 


William H. McConnell, Vice-Pres. 
American Export Lines 


John McLeod, Travel Editor 
Washington Daily News 


Paul M. McMahon, Travel Editor 
Milwaukee Journal 


W. Murray Metten, Travel Editor 
Wilmington News-Journal 


John A. Montgomery, Travel Editor 
Columbia (S.C.) State 


William T. Moore, President 
Moore-McCormack Lines 


William T. Noble, Acting Travel Ed. 
Detroit News 


Polly Noyes, Travel Editor 
San Francisco Chronicle 


Donald W. Nyrop, President 
Northwest Airlines 


Don Robinson, Travel Editor 
Philadelphia Daily News 

D. J. Russell, President 
Southern Pacific Company 

Paul A. Schrader, Travel Editor 
Toledo Blade 


Jean Simmons, Travel Editor 
Dallas News 


C. R. Smith, President 


American Airlines 


John Stingle, Travel Editor 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Leo Sullivan, Travel Editor 
‘Wash. Post and Times Herald 


Lytton Taylor, Travel Editor 
St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press 


Mary Allie Taylor, Travel Editor 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 

Vie Thornton, Travel Editor 
Tucson Arizona Daily Star 

Walter J. Tuohy, President 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 

C. M. Wagoner, Travel Editor 
Detroit Times 

J. F. Whittington, G.P.T.M. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

T. L. Williamson, President 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. 


A. O. Windell, Travel Editor 
Seattle Times 


C. E. Woolman, President 
Delta Air Lines 
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De sein epecaty 
Se ille—stands alone. as. 


ligious pageantry to be seen any- 
where in Europe, Asia or the Amer- 
icas. In a thousand Spanish towns 
and villages the story of the Passion 
is remembered in magnificent pro- 
cessions and dramas which go on 
from dawn to dawn for six days. 
People sleep very little. On the night 
of Holy Thursday they do not go 
to bed at all. “Nobody slept in Jeru- 
salem either,” they tell you. 

Every window in Southern Spain 
is alive with palm branches and 
flowers. From the balconies hang 
tapestries, embroidered shawls, and 
sometimes mirrors to catch and re- 
flect the sun. Church pillars are 
wrapped in velvet, the aisles are red- 
rugged. On the altars sparkle the 
finest silver. People crowd the 
chapels. There is a rebirth of reli- 
gious feeling. It is a period for re- 
newing faith and making vows. 

In Valladolid, the citizens fall to 
their knees when their procession 
goes by. In Toledo, at three o'clock 
in the morning, the people lie pros- 
trate as a procession of dark figures 
called The Silent Ones (Los Silen- 
closos) makes its way over the old 
stones. In many villages the feet of 


in Cartagena, Holy Week procession is lighted by flickering candles made of pure beeswax. 


Immense religious float in Valladolid is not on wheels but carried by 40 to 60 penitents under it, bent by its weight, hidden by brocaded sides. 


Senta Sera 


aim 
pane 


Marchers in Murcia hoist heavy, elaborately 
adorned float during impressive night parade. 


In corner of Seville cathedral Giralda Tower rises 305 feet, is prime site for city views. 


Malaga, Granada, Cadiz, Cordoba, Burgos are also leading centers for Holy Week processions. 


% 
the poor are washed in the parish 
church. In Murcia and other places, 
the procession enters the city prison 
and emerges with two or more in- 
mates, pardoned in memory of the 
repentant thief who was crucified 
beside Christ. 

Everywhere black-draped drums 
roll. In villages the drama of the 
Passion is acted out as in the more 
familiar Oberammergau and every- 
body has a role to play. In gypsy 
Granada fireworks are set off. In 
Lorca, the celebration departs from 
the script and characters like Maho- 
met, Cleopatra and Old ‘Testament 
figures like Esther and Moses ap- 
pear, and angels with long blonde 
wigs gallop through the streets. 

Of all the Spanish Easters, the 
most famous and most spectacular 
is celebrated in the city of Seville, 
near Spain’s southern coast. Here, 
every day during Holy Week, the 
carved images of Mary and Jesus 
are removed from the churches and 
carried at the head of processions 
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Easter Sunday afternoon marks pageant-filled opening of Seville's great bull ring, signalling new fighting season for Spain's most famous sport. 


which shuffle through the ancient 
streets, mile after mile, hour after 
hour, to the beat of muted music. 
Finally, at midnight on Saturday, 
there is a sudden clangor like a 
titanic clash of cymbals, as every bell 
in every church strikes at the same 
moment. This, called the toque de 
gloria, brings Holy Week in Seville 
to an end. 

Close to 200,000 visitors from all 
over the world descend on Seville 
for this colorful and dramatic occa- 
sion. For several days the main 
streets are closed to traffic, and miles 
of sidewalk are packed solid with 
people sitting in chairs. The march- 
ers, masked, cowled and robed in 
bright colors, parade two by two 
through the night. The street lamps 
are out and the only light is from 
giant candles they carry in their 
hands. The only sound is the music 
of drums and trumpets. Sometimes 
there is no music and then all you 
hear is the scrape of feet on the 
cobbles. 

From time to time the procession 
stops as a strident, wavering voice 
from a balcony addresses Christ or 
the Virgin in the peculiar wailing 
melody of Southern Spain. Usually 
it is a four-line verse, made up in 
the emotion of the moment, spon- 
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taneously. These verses are called 
saetas, which means ‘arrows of 
song. Often they are beautiful, as 
this example: 

Lonely one, you do not walk alone 
Nor lonely do you suffer your pain 
We walk beside you, 

We of Seville. 

In the center of each Broup move 
several floats, or pasos, each il 
lumined by the blaze of hundreds 
of candles and bright with roses, 
orange blossoms and carnations. 
The floats bear statues or scenes 
from the Crucifixion. Behind them 
come the music, and beneath them 
can be heard the steady shuffle of 
feet, for the paso is not motorized 
but carried on the backs of men. 
From 40 to 60 men are needed to 
carry each float, for they weigh be- 
tween two and three tons each. The 
bearers, called costaleros, are usual- 
ly dock workers, paid for their work, 
but other men also enlist for the 
job, as a gesture of penance. 

In the line of march are the no- 
bility, the very rich and the very 
poor, clerks, laborers, bullfighters, 
college students, soldiers, doctors, 
the very old and the very young. 
Mask and robes effectively conceal 
all individuality. Many go barefoot. 
Some carry heavy crosses. A few drag 


chains. This is their way of doing 
penance. 

A city official swore at the bedside 
of his invalid wife that, if she were 
to get better, he would march bi é 
foot for seven Easters bearing a 5 
pound cross. Last year his 
pointed him out to me as he v 
by. It must have been an ordeal. H 
was a man of 60, unaccustomed 
physical exertion. — 

Illness in the family is the us 
reason for doing penance. But c 
a drunken man flung a glass 
statue of the Virgin, scarrin 
cheek. In atonement, he marc 
eight years in heavy chains. _ 

This is, strictly speaking, not on 
procession but 48, there being tl 
many cofradias or brotherhoods, 
originally associations of people in 
the same profession or trade which 
go back to the medieval guilds. 
Memberships range from 300 to 
25,000. Today they are usual 
neighborhood groups whose main 
business is celebrating Holy Week. 
Each cofradia.creates and finances 
its section of the parade with money 
from membership dues, Pues 
and fund-raising activities. 

How they march and when they 
march is fixed as rigidly as a railroad 
pine ie De a — committee. 


In the past, rivalry between the 
brotherhoods for route and order 
of march got to the point of bloody 
street fights. The curious fact is 
that, while there are no prizes, not 
so much as a scroll of paper to say 
which brotherhood’s procession is 
best, the rivalry, the desire to out- 
shine one another, continues. 


On the march, image after image 


moves through the night laden with 
a fortune in gold and _ precious 
stones. So cleverly are these gems 
woven into the crowns and bodices 
of the Madonnas, and so bright is 
the flare of candles, that you might 
not notice them af once. The statu 
of the Virgin wore jewels worth a 
total of not less tham $5,000,000. 
In the brotherkeod vaults are a 
miser’s dream in stones and precious 
metal, most of it bequeathed by 
members or wives of members. 


Many of these things are treasured 
for their associations—such as 
the emeralds which the _ great 
matador, Joselito, gave the macar- 
ena, and the golden trowel em- 
ployed to lay the cornerstone of the 
Teatro Espanol of Buenos Aires, 
and the medal of gold and precious 
stones given to the Virgin of the 
Refuge by Napoleon. But all this is 
not enough. Each year the cofradias 
issue an appeal, asking the women 
of the Spanish-speaking world to 
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For relaxed Easter ease, boaters row in Madrid's Retiro Park by King Alphonso Xti statue. 


lend their jewels to the Virgin. From 
all parts of Spain and South Amer- 
ica women bring forward their vel- 
vet-lined boxes to make loans of 
their gems. The Duchess of Alba 
and the Duchess of Osuna send large 
caskets which, when opened, look 
like something buried by Captain 
Kidd. 

In many cities a line of women 
waits to lend even earrings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, brooches. The poor 
add their mite. Women pull wed- 
ding rings, their only valuable, from 


work-gnarled fingers. ‘The women - 


believe that a jewel which has 
adorned the Virgin during Holy 
Week is blessed, and has the power 
to bring happiness and health and 
freedom from heartache. 

Though the lenders are not given 
receipts, no jewel has ever been lost. 
Each trinket is bound with a thin 


thread of identifying colors, and 
recorded in a book and that is all. 

From the financial point of view, 
the festival in Seville makes fabu- 
lous arithmetic. This is easily a $5,- 
000,000 week. Prices for hotel rooms 
and for meals double. The Sevil- 
lanos themselves spend freely. Ev- 
erybody is togged out in new clothes 
bought expressly for Holy Week. 
The newsstands and bookshops sell 
enough colored postcards and spe- 
cial books to pave St. Peter’s. The 


brotherhoods together spend about 
$1,000,000 for their processions. 
They burn five tons of beeswax 
candles and use 2,000,000 carna- 
tions in addition to other flowers. 
The robe for a statue of the Virgin 
will take a year or more to make 
and, embroidered in gold thread, 
will rarely cost less than $10,000. 
The floats themselves are of great 
value, often being framed in a broad 
band_of heavy silver. The images, 
property of the brotherhoods, are of 
course priceless. Some were made 
hundreds of years ago, and all are 
the work of great sculptors. 

As the end of Holy Week ap- 
proaches, excitement rises, the pro- 
cessions begin their march later and 
later in the evening. The longest 


_and largest and richest does not start 
‘until 2:00 a.m. on Good Friday, and 


when the procession finally returns 
to its home church it is daylight. At 
that hour, when people normally 
would be asleep, the streets are 
jammed. From every balcony the 
“arrows of song” shoot forth. Peo- 
ple below respond. And the bearers 
beneath their pasos, caught up in 
the fervor of the moment jiggle the 
floats and sway them from side to 
side in a spontaneous dance of hom- 
age. 

Easter Sunday afternoon the bull 
ring of Seville opens its doors and 
the fighting season begins. About 
two weeks later the Fair starts—one 
of Spain’s gayest celebrations. Out 
come the colorful, ruffled costumes, 
the brilliant mantillas. The men put 
on wide-brimmed hats and, if they 
can afford it, ride around on horses. 
Castanets crackle. Gypsies dance. 
Everywhere tents serve food and 
drink. 

This is the Spain of Carmen. But 
it is no more Spanish than the pro- 
cessions of barefoot penitents wind- 
ing with bent heads through a thou- 
sand towns and villages behind the 
sorrowing figure of Christ. 

The spectacle of Spain is a never- 
ending delight to the first, as well 
as to the recurrent, visitor. An 
American never loses his wonder 
at the variety of Spain, its seeming 
contradictions, its vigorously an- 
cient culture. 

But perhaps only at Holy Week 
is the Spanish essence so vividly dis- 
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At kneecap of Italy's boot, 
province of Tuscany contains 
many of nation's most pic- 
turesque hill towns, city of 
Florence—shown as Firenze 
in map on opposite page— 
probably best base to use 
for ever-widening junkets. 


ess, going to Florence in the late 
afternoon. Our al fresco lunches and 
semi-pension arrangements made us 
independent. We never had to won- 
der whether there would be a satis- 
factory restaurant in a town off the 
beaten track, nor did we have to re- 
turn to the villa until eight in the 
evening. By the end of our visit we 
had explored all the surrounding 
territory, yet no trip had taken more 
than a day. 

San Domenico, memorable for its 
church, the monastery in which Fra 
Angelico once lived, offers one of 
the most satisfactory panoramas in 
Italy. From our terrace we looked 
out upon the gray slopes of olive 
trees, feathery green in the changing 
light. The white oxen, the Tuscan 
farmhouses weathered to the muted 
tones of earth colors, seemed time- 
less as an old print, as did the city 
spread below, with its tiled roofs and 
towers softly defined against the 
blue haze of the Apennines. 
Fiesole, an important military cen- 
ter in 225 A.D., is now a quiet little 
town, one cobblestoned street wind- 
ing steeply to the Convent of San 
Francesco, where the Val d’Arno is 
worth the climb. Visitors may see 
the monastery chapel, the gardens, 
and a few cells. In the town proper, 
everything of note is within a few 
yards of the piazza—the Palazzo 
Pretorio, the Chiesa de S. Maria 
Primerana, the cathedral, museum, 
Roman baths and theatre. The lat- 
ter, with its well-preserved amphi- 
theatre, its ancient walls and broken 
pillars, was excavated in 1873. 
Certosa and Arcetri are only three 
miles from the Porta Romana, south 
of the Arno, and buses run to both. 
The road to the former climbs the 
hill of Montaguto to La Certosa in 
the Val d’Ema. The big iron gate 
was locked when we drove up, but a 
little boy opened it for us, and a 
Carthusian monk who had been 
there 40 years showed us through. 
The massive fourteenth-century 
monastery, bombed at intervals dur- 
ing the war, and now gradually be- 
ing destroyed by termites, has in it 
only fifteen brothers and ten priests, 
yet it still harbors some of the finest 
art in Italy: the Orcagna Chapel, 
tombs of the Acciajuoli, fourteenth- 
century glass and, loveliest of all, 
Donatello’s tomb of a young cru- 
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From Vinci came Leonardo whose genius in every art remains unsurpassed since 1519. 


sader. After showing us the typical 
cell, study and balcony assigned to 
each monk, our guide turned us over 
to the brother who supervises the 
manufacture of chartreuse, for 
which the monastery is famous. 

In Arcetri, a few miles distant, 
we drove through the narrow village 
street to, find Galileo’s home. Uni- 
versity classes now use the Torre 
del Gallo, which is not too far away 
from this first home of Galileo, for 
classes in astronomy. 

Prato, six miles northwest of Flor- 
ence, is easily accessible. There we 
saw many reminders of the early 
Renaissance, for it was once a cen- 
ter for famous artists. The focus of 
interest is the twelfth-century cathe- 
dral. Although we had to wait for it 
to open, we could hardly complain, 
for we had ample opportunity to 
admire the black and white marble 
exterior, the striking outdoor pulpit 
by Donatello, with its singing chil- 
dren, and the della Robbia terra 
cotta over the entrance. 

Pistoja and the spa of Montecatini 
[see TRAVEL, April, 1956] are not far 
from Prato, and Lucea is just be- 
yond them. Since a super-highway 


skirts all four towns, you can use 
the old road one way, and return 
quickly on the newer one. Or, given 
two days, you can stay all night in 
Lucca, Pisa or even in a seaside 
town on the coast, returning to 
Florence through San Miniato and 
Empoli, with a side trip to Vinci. 
We took the trip in reverse. 

The morning that we left Flor- 
ence on the Via Pisana, which later. 
becomes Route 67, we saw farmers 
unloading grapes and pears from 
their carts, and women weaving 
rushes as they walked. The road 
followed the Arno to Pisa and the 
sea, with undulating hills on every 
side. In Bruciaresi, we met a cyclist 
with a load of newly made brooms 
neatly balanced. In Saminatello, 
the carts were filled with green glass 
Chianti bottles. 

As we approached Empoli, a mar- 
ket town often considered the gran- 
ary of Florence, we saw Vinei, the 
birthplace of Leonardo, on its hill 
north of the Arno. It is said that 
the Ghibellines once considered: de- 
stroying Florence and moving the 
seat of government to Empoli. Since 
our destination was San Miniato, a 
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mile or two south, we stopped only 
long enough to see the cathedral. 
Then we turned off on a side road, 
bordered with rose-red oleanders, 
which took us up a winding hill to 
one of the most interesting hill- 
towns in Italy, once the fortress that 
guarded the road from Lombardy 
to ‘Tuscany. 

We drove up and up, from one 
level to another, through arches cut 
into the old stone walls, until we 
could go no farther. At the very 
top we climbed the Scala del 
Duomo, and admired the pink an- 
gels, one on either side, with Christ 


in the center. Then,,we crossed the 


Piazza delle Independenze to see tlfe 
magnificent Duomg, with its rose 
marble pillars. .,~ 

The Piazza del Popolo, rightly 
named, was crowded with people, 
for Tuesday is market day in San 
Miniato, and everything from pots 
and pans to yard goods and lingerie 
was displayed in the narrow streets 
that had only a low wall between 
them and the valley far below. The 
numerous palaces had formidable 
names—Buonaparte, Grifoni and 
Ruffini, among others. The Palazzo 
dei Priori is now the Commune. As 
we drove away between a double 


row of cypress trees, we met two 
*“ 


To Lucea, whose campanile adjoins columned 
cathedral, go tourists seeking placid tempo. 


women pulling carts filled with 
dried maize. Hides were drying on 
a roadside barn. A boy climbed the 
steep hill, eight skinned rabbits on 
his bicycle. 

Often it is the unexpected that 
gives pleasure in travel, and so it 
was for us in Vicopisano, which we 
remember for its fine avenue of 
trees, its grape vines growing right 
up to the roadside, and its bell 
tower. The Banco Toscana had two 
pink statues on its facade, and the 
Opera Cardinale, an orphanage, 
had in its entrance two lovely statues 
of a boy anda girl. 

If only one trip can be taken from 
Florence, it should be to Vallom- 
brosa and Poppi. We left Florence 
on a Sunday noon, taking a main 
road that headed east to the Adri- 
atic. Beyond Pontassieve, where 
the Arno meets the Sieve, the hills 
soon increase in size and number, 
their slopes covered with vines and 
fig trees. Then the road divides, one 
branch going east to the Consuma 
Pass, the other following the Arno 
south to Arezzo. We took the latter, 
then turned off it shortly to take 
a less traveled road, through. vil- 
lages where women filled their cop- 
per pitchers at the public fountain 
in the town square. 

Soon we had climbed more than 
3,000 feet up the Pratomagno Moun- 
tain to the forest preserve that is 
Vallombrosa now. It was so cool 
at times that we had to close the 
car windows as we drove between 
the great trees on that lovely height. 

Only a few monks remain in the 
eleventh-century monastery, and a 
forest school has taken over some 
of the buildings. We walked along 
the paths, and climbed to a great 
height for the view. ‘The plaque 
commemorating Milton’s visit 1s 
now on the property of a small 
hotel. Wherever we went, we found 
Florentine families who had driven 
up to spend their Sunday in com- 
fort. 

In Saltino, a mile away, the single 
street is lined with hotels overlook- 
ing the valley, and in the forest road 
between the two places we saw ta- 
bles set out under the trees, with 
roast chicken, baked ham, fresh 
bread and fruit for sale. 

While we were eating gelati in 
a hotel garden, we made one of 


those sudden decisions that are the 
joy of independent travel. We 
would go to Poppi, cutting across 
the mountainside on what seemed 
to be a fair enough road, and then 
we would return to Florence by the 
Consuma Pass. Nor did we regret 
our choice. A forest road took us 
down the mountain and, long be- 
fore we reached our destination, we 
could see Poppi circling its hilltop, 
complete in itself, its castle tower- 
ing into the clouds. 

At the foot of the mountain we 
drove past cardplayers sitting in the 
narrow streets of Sottopassagio, 
past a woman sitting in a doorway, 
holding a dead white goose in her 
lap. We passed ancient walls that 
had been built in the Thirteenth 
Century, and bombed in the Twen- 


‘tieth. We looked out upon Campal- 


dino, where young Dante fought 
with the Florentine army. To the 
west was the Val d’Arno, to the 
east the Po Valley. And then there 
was Poppi, delightful and un- 
spoiled. 

The road wound up the single, 
arcaded street. In all its length we 
found neither tourist nor postcard, 
only the townspeople, enjoying 
their Sunday afternoon. In the cas- 
tle, whose courtyard must once have 
been a work of art, we took refuge 
from a brief shower. Then we joined 
the villagers in a small espresso bar, 
where we had freshly baked cream 
puffs and tea. 

All the way home through the 
Consuma Pass we headed into a 
magnificent sunset, and watched 
the clouds change from mauve and 
yellow to purple thunderheads. For 
an hour and a half we enjoyed some 
of the finest views that ‘Tuscany can 
offer, enhanced by the brilliance of 
the sky 

Such moments, when the air and 
the colors and the scenery combine 
notably are, fortunately, not rare. 

The visitor to. Tuscany will be 
charmed by what he finds, wherever 
he goes. If he chooses to live out- 
side Florence, as we did, he will be 
pleasantly surprised by the size of 
his bill. For our rooms and two 
excellent meals a day, we paid less 
than $4.00 apiece, pension rates. 
But wherever you stay, whatever the 
price, Florence and the Tuscan 
countryside are worth it. @ 
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ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucien S, Kirkland. 
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EPORTS FROM airline firms and steam- 
R ship lines, from travel agencies and 
government tourist bureaus all in- 
dicate that again the rush to Europe will 
overwhelm last year’s, again the old re- 
cord-breaking statistics will fall, in turn 
to newer highs as Americans sweep across 
the Continent in their annual invasion. 
From every aspect, economic to edu- 
cational, this American eagerness to visit 
Europe is worthwhile. It enriches the 
free world on both sides of the Atlantic 
and thus benefits men everywhere. 
You will benefit even more, however, 
if you break away, at least occasionally, 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


more far-reaching can be your roaming. 
As in America, every large European city 
has its share of commuters. By avoiding 
rush hours, you can relax and view sec- 
tions little visited by those bent on col- 
lecting countries instead of warm recol- 
lections. 

Just getting aboard a bus or trolley 
and riding to the end of the line can 
be an adventurous outing, and yet un- 
doubtedly take you past points missed 
by even the most comprehensive tours. 
Such short, inexpensive jaunts are in- 
valuable experiences on a trip abroad. 

You'll return far richer than those who 


from the standard tourist tracks. On your 
first trip in particular you will, of course, 
want to visit the great world capitals and 
famed sites. Even so, adamantly allow 
yourself enough time to see other points. 
Just a regular bus or train run made daily 
by the residents of wherever you are will 
give you fresh insight into the country 
and its people. Time is available for such 
quick jaunts on almost all escorted tours, 
and the more flexible your calendar, the 


don’t travel but just rush rapidly 
along. @- 
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H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest-in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- | 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them} to work for the betterment of transpor. | 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist | 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship : 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


In my opinion the following person ts eliglble to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAME 


NAME 


ADDRESS-_ ADDRESS 


CITY 
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STATE. Membership No 
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ORTUGAL’S equivalent to Amer- 

ica's cowboy is the campino, 

but while a lYexas wrangler 
might be primarily concerned with 
getting the dogies to market for the 
dinner table, the campino is bent on 
rearing a steer as profitable fodder 
for the bull rings of Lisbon and 
other cities. Armed with a pike in- 
stead of a lasso, he spends his days 
on the grassy slopes north of Lisbon 
in the Villa Franca region goading 
his bulls with long lances that re- 
semble jousting javelins. Once a 
year, though, he turns his fancy to 
fun and has his Campinos Fair. 

This annual event, held the first 
or third Sunday in July, is a signal 
for lovers of horses to come from 
all parts of the Iberian peninsula. 
They put on a highly colorful spec- 
tacle, one quite different from the 
usual fetes of European peasants. 
There is much more dash to this 
fair. 

Campinos display their finest 
horses, acclaimed by many experts 
as being amone the best in the 
world. They also display their girl 
friends, famous for their unique 
costumes of green velvet. Even when 
dancing, the girls rarely wear shoes. 
High society also turns out for this 
event which travelers, too, will re- 
member fondly. 


Lances lifted high, campines march in double 


file at fair, long pikes used to prod steers, 


Entire populace of 7,500 persons in Villa Franca, 23 miles north of Lisbon, turns out for annual fair that features horsemanship, folk dancing. 


Hand in pocket, pretender to throne of France joins crowd to admire prize steed. Backdropped by cork trees, farmer sells young pigs. | 


oe 
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Wearing traditional checked shirts, 
campinos dance with girls who sing 


as they whirl, fingers snapping in 


lieu of castanets as guitarists play. 


Holding reins correctly, 
rancher's daughter demure- 
ly sits side-saddle in long, 


rich coat to watch fair. 
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BY ROBERT ZUMBRO 


NE OF THE few places in the 
Cron where sportsmen can 

combine big city night life 
with some of the best sea or fresh 
water fishing to be had anywhere 
is Scandinavia, long a favorite pre- 
serve for rod and bait fans in Eu- 
rope. And Scandinavia has water 
enough for everyone. In Norway 
alone there are over 100,000 lakes 
and so many rivers no one has ever 
counted them. Sweden has its share 
also, and both countries, plus Den- 
mark, have hundreds of miles of 
coast. What’s more, anglers can en- 
joy a long season that lasts from May 
to December. During the first part 
of it, in northern Sweden and Nor- 
way, a fisherman can throw out his 
- line 24 hours at a stretch, for the 
sun never sets for weeks at a time. 
In addition, he can go after such 
diversified prey as tuna, salmon, 
trout, pike, perch and cod. And, if 
he bases his operations on any one 
of the three capital cities of Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm or Oslo, he can 
do it while his wife shops and sight- 
sees. Scandinavia’s geography has 
been fortunately arranged to make 
everybody happy. - 
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For the fly fan who, when twi- 
light comes, wants to forget about 
foaming water and the one that got 
away, there are plenty of cosmopoli- 
tan consolations in night clubs and 

-.some of the world’s best restaurants. 

All three capitals are located on 
the water. In Oslo, a half-hour ride 
on a suburban rail line brings you 
into an immense national park, an 
area of several hundred square miles 
with over 300 lakes and rivers that 
are kept well stocked with trout by 
the Oslo Federation of Anglers and 
reserved exclusively for rod fisher- 
men. Catches weighing up to seven 
pounds have been hooked out of 
Aklungen, a small lake only 30 min- 
utes away from the nearest railway 
station in suburban Oslo. In recent 
years, local anglers have reported 
similar success in other lakes not 
much farther away. 


Best season here is from mid-June 


to mid-July and from mid-August 
to mid-September. While fly fishing 
is the most popular sport, a small 
spoon on a spinning rod is also fre- 
quently used with good results. Sal- 
mon fishing is also excellent near 
the capital, the Sandvik River being 


JS 
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one of the best. A license for this 
area, good for the entire season, costs 
less than a dollar and may be ob- 
tained from Oslomarka Fisheries 
Administration, Stortingsgaten 12, 
Oslo. 

While it is possible to fish differ- 
ent lakes every day and return to 
Oslo at night, it’s just as easy to 
push farther into the park and get 
bed and board in a number of tour- 
ist huts located in the area. Some of 
these are owned by the Ski Promo- 
tion Society but are open all year 
for the use of fish fans as well as 
snow devotees. For prices and other. 
information about them, write 
to Foreningen til Ski-Idrettens 
Fremme, Prinsensgate 26, Oslo. 

The two great fjords, Sogne and 
Hardanger, on the west coast also 
provide innumerable spots for both: 
trout and salmon fishing. The Laer- 
dal River in the Sogne Fjord, one 
of the most famous salmon streams 
in the world, is a rich man’s para- 
dise—sixteen miles of fast water, the 
fishing rights of which are leased 
at prices that range from $700 to 
$1,700 for the season. Sub-leases are. 
frequently available for part of this: 
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time, however, for short stayers. 

While the Laerdal deserves its 
fame, there are plenty of other 
rivers in the general area that are 
also excellent, cheaper and more 
readily available, though almost all 
of them are leased—that’s how good 
fishing in Norway is. Among them 
are the Ardal, Forde, Gloppen, 
Loen, Neroy and Olden. Often, 
hotels located on or near the water 
have contracted for their fishing 
rights for guests, and permission to 
fish them comes your way when you 
sign the register. One of the best of 
these is Lilands Hotel at Bulken, a 
town near Bergen on: the Vossa 
River. Other good” ones. afe Surné- 
dal Hotel, Surnadal and Haugans 
Hotel, in Mosjoen,“both of which 
provide free salmon fishing, and 
Melands Hotel at Granvin, which 
gives free sea trout fishing rights to 
guests. Other hotels sell fishing cards 
for about $1.50 a day. Sportsmen 
have taken as many as eighteen 
good-sized salmon out of some of 
these rivers at a time, and one man 
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brought in a giant that weighed 70 
pounds. 

Farther north in Midnight Sun 
Land there is also excellent trout 
and salmon water in perpetual sun- 
light during the late spring and 
early summer. Lakselv Gjestgiveri 
in Lakselv, on Porsanger Fjord, and 
Neiden Gjestgiveri in Neiden, are 
recommended hotels in this area. 

Usually salmon start up Nor- 
wegian rivers during the latter part 
of May, with the big rush in June 
and early July, when the largest fish 
are landed. However, they also run 
during the end of July and August 
and sometimes even in September, 
though the average weight of the 
catch is smaller then. 

These months, of course, com- 
prise the favorite tourist season, 
with warm, fair weather. In Mid- 
night Sun country the temperature 
goes far higher than many people 
realize, staying in the 70s and 80s 
day and night during the perpetual 
sunshine. The country is especially 
beautiful then, too, ridged with raw 


Over side-of boat or from points on shore, 
effective angling near Kronberg Castle at 
Elsinore keeps fishermen content catching 
tuna while remaining close to Copenhagen. 
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peaks and dotted with green forests 
and yellow wild flowers, whether 
you're near the North Cape or way 
down yonder in Oslo. 

Sweden also has plenty of salmon 
and trout, as well as cod, pike and 
perch, and Stockholm, situated on 
an archipelago with hundreds of 
islands, provides a good base for 
going after the last two varieties. In 
fact, this water near the capital has 
yielded the record national catch 
for pike (29 pounds) and for perch 
(four and one-half pounds.) 

The northern part of Sweden 
abounds in lakes and rivers that 
provide exciting opportunities for 
hauling in trout and salmon. As in 
Norway, the best season extends 
throughout the summer months, be- 
ginning in mid-May in the south 
and lasting through August. In the 
far north, July and August are the 
perfect months because the weather 
is fine then and the level of the wa- 
ter just right. 

For salmon and sea trout, one of 
the best rivers in Scandinavia is the 
Morrum in the southern part of 
Sweden near Malmo. The river is 
fairly narrow and is divided into 
sections, of which some have been 
reserved for fly fishing, while both 
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At left, two pictures show anglers 
enjoying sites in Sweden, pair 
of photos on right encompassing 
Norweigan scenes, while top 
frame proves that even kids can 
catch giant fish in waters around 
Scandinavia's fine capital cities. 


fly fishing and spinning are per- 
mitted in others. Catches are limited 
to four a day, but they’re apt to be 
big ones. Salmon weighing more 
than 40 pounds and sea trout more 
than twenty have often been taken 
there. Fishing cards, which cost 
around $6.00 a day or less, depend- 
ing on the season, are required. 
There’s a good hotel, the Walhalla, 
in the town of Morrum. 

One of the favorite spots for lake 
trout is Lake Grovelsjon, near the 
Norwegian frontier in the province 
of Dalecarlia, famous in Sweden for 
its good weather and beautiful scen- 
ery. A hotel, situated right on the 
river that flows out of the lake, pro- 
vides a good base of operations. 
There are plenty of fish, weighing 
up to five pounds, and the season 
lasts from July through September. 
Reservations are necessary. 

For people who want to go farther 
afield, Lapland beyond the Arctic 
Circle offers long hours of sunshine, 
exotic scenery, small, Oriental-look- 
ing Lapps for guides and com- 
panions, and tough-minded fish that 
fight back—a perfect setup for a 
sportsman who wants something 
different in surroundings, plus a 
real test of his skill. Storuman, a 


town near the Umealven River, is 
one of the best places to head for 
in this region. A stretch of the river 
about two miles long provides re- 
markable fishing water, with strong 
currents, large shelves of rock and 
crafty trout. The water is owned by 
the Storuman Angling Club, which 
hands out fishing cards at a low fee 
from the middle or end of July un- 
til the first of September, depending 
on the level of the water. 
Late-season fishermen can spin 
for cod from mid-September to 
mid-December in the waters around 
the long string of islands that 
stretch between Gothenburg and 
Stromstad on the west coast. Fishing 
is done mostly from the shore of one 
of the islands in deep water with 
plenty of seaweed. The Stadshotellet 
in Stromstad, the Gasgivaregarden 
in Grebbestad and the Storahotellet 
in Fjallbacka are the places to stay. 
For tuna fishing, there’s no bet- 
ter spot than the sound between 
Sweden and Denmark. From the 
end of Julyxuntil mid-September 
the fish crowd this narrow strip of 
water, which is only two and a half 
miles wide between Helsingborg on 
the Swedish side and Elsinore on 
the Danish. Shoals of close to a thou- 
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d have frequently been observed 
re, and individual sportsmen 
e brought in as many as seven 
ay, weighing as much as 600 and 
} pounds each. 

\lthough the water is up to 125 
t deep, you are always close to 
d, which means that you can 
ch ashore if you like and go out 
almost all kinds of weather. 
od accommodations are available 
Helsingborg or Elsinore, an in- 
esting old city with its coastline 
ninated by Kronborg Castle, sup- 
ed scene of Hamlet’s adventures. 
wever, since Elsinore is,anly an 
ir from Copenhagen’ § night clubs 
| fine restaurants, many sports- 
n prefer to enjoy thg capital's 
ety at night and make the trip 
-k and forth each day. Whichever 
i do, you'll need advance reser- 
ions, especially during the end 
August when there’s an inter- 
tional tuna fishing competition 
it is open to all amateur sports- 
nm and draws competitors from 
rope and America as well. 

All foreigners fishing in the sound 
ist have an identity card, which 


is easily obtained at the Elsinore 
Tourist Bureau in the local railway 
station, or from the Helsingborg 
Tourist Bureau in Hamntorget. If 
you are operating from the Danish 
side, the tourist officials at Elsinore 
will also reserve a boat for you. For 
a boat up to twenty feet long, and 
a man with the necessary bait, the 
fee comes to about $17.00 a day. For 
a bigger boat and two men, it’s 
slightly higher. All catches are the 
property of the boat owner and must 
be sold in Denmark, but, on the oth- 
er hand, if you land a fish, you get 
back the money you've paid to hire 

the boat. Similar conditions prevail 
“on the Swedish side, and prices there 
are. about the same, with boats 
rented through Tuna-Boats, Jarn- 
vagsgatan 9, Helsingborg. 

As in the other two countries, 
there are plenty of salmon and trout 
streams and lakes in Denmark, 
many of them, like Fureso, Esromso, 
Lyngbyso and Bagsvaerdso, near the 
capital. In fact, Denmark is so small 
that almost anywhere you go you're 
near the capital, and that’s a happy 
circumstance, as Copenhagen is one 


of the great fun-loving cities of Eu- 
rope. 

Sportsmen who make it their 
headquarters not only have merry 
after-hours diversion, they have a 
chance to experience a unique kind 
of Danish hospitality with local 
fishermen as well. The Danish Na- 
tional Travel Office in Copenhagen 
will be glad to put you in touch 
with local angling addicts, and you 


can get a lot of information that | 


way about current conditions as 
they apply to tuna, salmon, Danish 
pastry or the gayest night club in 
town. 

You'll find Oslo and Stockholm 
as economic as Copenhagen, too, 
when you shed your favorite fishing 
jacket for dinner dress. Although 
Oslo usually shutters early, all three 
capitals offer diverse attractions 
nightly, from Tivoli’s amusement 
area in wonderful Copenhagen to 
the China Theatre, with lush re- 
vues, in the heart of Stockholm. 

Fishing in Scandinavia puts you 
within ready reach of three great 
cosmopolitan cities—for angling 
with capital gains. @ 


front of Royal Palace in Stockholm's harbor, woman visitor sits beneath statue at right watching commercial seiner lower his circular net. 
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Pointed towers add to visual enchantment of 


Rab, one of islands passed during voyage. 


DALMATIAN 


BY HOWARD W. YOUNG 


OR ONLY $65.00 you can delight 

in a six-day cruise on a newly 

reconditioned steamer, travel 
aore than 900 miles along some of 
urope’s most impressive shore- 
ines, visit ten or more towns of 
eep historical background and ex- 
eptional charm, and enjoy three 
ood meals a day and a first-class 
utside cabin to boot. 

We didn’t know about this real 
ravel bargain until we bought 
ickets on the Lastovo, a 215-foot 
acht-like Yugoslav ship, and _ be- 
an our journey from Piraeus, 
reece (the port of Athens) , up the 
jagnificently beautiful Dalmatian 
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Coast to Italian Trieste. Now that 
we've done it, we'll never forget the 
trip. The Slavic meals were hearty 
and tasty, the passengers—only a 
dozen besides us—congenial and 
international, the stewards and 
ship’s officers friendly and helpful. 
Most of all, the sightseeing was 
truly terrific. 

We saw such fascinating places 
as the Greek island of Corfu where 
Ulysses rested during his long odys- 
sey, Europe’s only fjord south of 
Norway (at Kotor, Yugoslavia) , the 
charming ancient walled town of 
Dubrovnik, that unique city called 
Split, built into a Roman palace 
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Largest all-stone cathedral in Europe crests 


Sibenik whose naval base is Adriatic bastion. 


DALMATIAN CRUISE SCHEDULE 
Northbound 


Leave Piraeus, Greece, Wed. noon. 
80 miles to 

Itea. 6 a.m. to 10:30 a.m., Thurs. 40 
miles to 

Patras. 3 to 6 p.m., Thurs. 133 miles 
to 

Corfu. 7 to 10 a.m., Fri. 270 miles to 

Kotor, Yugoslavia. 9 a.m. to noon, 
Sat. 40 miles to 

Dubrovnik. 4:30 to 9 p.m., Sat. 105 
miles to 

Split. 6 to 11 a.m., Sun. 38 miles to 

Sibenik. 2:30 to 4, Sun. 41 miles to 

Zadar. 8 to 10 p.m., Sun. 84 miles to 

Rijeka. 7 am. to 8 p.m., Mon. 108 
miles to 


Trieste, landing at 7 a.m. Tuesday. 
(Total mileage: 939) 


Southbound 

Leave Trieste, Italy, 
Tues. 64 miles to 

Pula, Yugoslavia. 7 to 10 a.m., Wed. 
54 miles to 

Rijeka. 4 p.m. Wed. to 9 p.m. Thurs. 
84 miles to 

Zadar. 6 to 7 a.m., Fri. 41 miles to 

Sibenik. 11 am. to 1 p.m., Fri. 38 
miles to 

Split. 5 to 9 p.m., Fri. 105 miles to 

Dubrovnik. 7 a.m. to 1 p.m., Sat. 279 
miles to 

Corfu. 4 to 6 p.m., Sun. 133 miles to 

Patras. 7 to 9 a.m., Mon. 105 miles to 

Piraeus, Greece, landing at 7 p.m. 


Mon. 
(Total mileage: 903) 


at midnight, 
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1,650 years old, and’ everywhere 
excitingly rugged coastline and. is- 
lands literally by the hundreds. 

Other steamship lines run be- 
tween Greece and Italy, but only 
the Jadranska Line, with headquar- 
ters in Rijeka, Yugoslavia, makes so 
many ports of call along the Dal- 
matian Coast. That’s the one to 
take. 

Because Jadranska operates a pair 
of combination passenger-cargo 
ships on this run, you can make the 
trip any week of the year in either 
direction, northbound or south- 
bound, whichever best fits your 
itinerary. While one vessel is pull- 
ing away from Trieste every ‘Tues- 
day midnight, the other is prepar- 
ing for a Wednesday noon depar- 
ture from Piraeus. Either way, you'll 
touch three countries, have a chance 
to ogle at but not visit mountainous 
Albania, and quite likely have the 
travel time of your life. 

If possible, choose the Lastovo, as 
we did. She’s newer, larger and has 
more and better passenger accom- 
modations than her sister, the /stra. 
Neither ship is new. The Lastovo 
was built in 1922, the Jstra in 1909. 
Both were sunk in World War II 
and were later rebuilt. The Lastovo 
has cabin space for 34 in first class; 
the Istra bunks 26. The crowded 
season, I was told by officials of the 
line, comes in summer, not in April, 
which was when we went—a delight- 
ful time to make the voyage, for 
the area is typically Mediterranean, 
semi-tropical, palm-covered and 
warm. Average annual temperature 
falls in the 60s. 

It had not been easy to elicit in- 
formation about this voyage in the 
States. Even in Athens, travel agents 
had no diagrams of the ships. When 
we asked their opinion of such a 
trip, they shrugged with that Euro- 
pean insouciance and rolled their 
eyes toward the ceiling. Conse- 


quently, what we expected was a’ 


decrepit coal barge with dirty decks, 
surly anti-American sailors, dormi- 
tory sleeping arrangements, com- 
plete with cockroaches, and no 
amenities. What we found was the 
trim, gleaming-white Lastovo, look- 
ing like something J. P. Morgan 
would have been happy to own. 
That was the first of many pleasant 
surprises. Once aboard, we. dis- 


covered comfortable private cabin: 
a handsomely decorated a 
salon, promenade deck, a lounge 
and even a bar although only slivo 
vitz and cherry brandy was on tap 

Our cabin steward greeted us ir 
English. He had, it turned out, lived 
several months in Philadelphia 
And the radio operator, who became 
a good friend of ours, had spent 
the war as chief inspector of Yugo. 
slav ships entering New York. Like 
others of the ship’s company, he, 
too, spoke fluent English. 

Still, this was a Communist ship, 
and as we slipped from the harbor, 
I looked at the big red star on her 
white funnel and felt a long, long 
way from home. But when we went 
to dinner, our spirit again lifted. 
We had delicious hors d’-oeuvres 
followed by veal, vegetables includ- 
ing elegant asparagus, a fine salad, 
dessert and rich, thick Turkish 
coffee. A liter of light Yugoslav ta- 
ble wine, red or white, costs extra— 
25 cents. 

The ship’s first stop, early the 
morning after sailing and follow- 
ing her passage of the deep-sliced 
Corinth Canal which cuts the Pelo- 
ponnesus Peninsula from the main- 
land of Greece, was at charming 
little Itea, a town 1,800 feet below 
and a half hour by bus from Del- 
phi, site of the famous oracle. A 
four-and-a-half-hour stopover gave 
plenty of time for sightseeing. 

Later that afternoon, we paused 
at the village of Aiyon (an un- 
scheduled stop) to take a load of 
lemons for citrus-hungry Austria. 

By early evening we were at dock 
in Patras—88,000 population and 
fourth city. of Greece—where side- 
walk cafes reach their ultimate. 
They not only sprawl across the 
sidewalks but spill onto the streets, 
sometimes three rows of tables and 
chairs extending past the curbing. 
With us at Patras with the Italian 
liner Vulcania, 25 times the size of 
our Lastovo, bound for Venice. She 
was the last big passenger ship we 
saw on the voyage, for though luxu- 
rious cruise ships occasionally put 
in at some Dalmatian ports like 
Dubrovnik, such places are never 
on their regular runs. Later that 
evening, we watched the myriad 
lights of the Vulcania slip past us in 
the darkness, softly illuminating 
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2 walls engird lovely Dubrovnik where autos are banned from streets of old section. 


all islands we were passing close 
hand. 
‘riday morning, bright and sun- 
, the Lastovo was slicing through 
brilliant blue water to Corfu, 
© of the most picturesque islands 
Greece. Long a stronghold, the 
wn has two fortresses, built on 
joining hills, and from thent de- 
‘es its name, which means twin 
‘mits. Our stay was long enough 
‘permit an auto tour by antique 
at, a visit to the Austrian Empress 
izabeth’s palace, and a chance 
seting with a young man from 
rkeley, California, who had been 
ing on the island for weeks—$1.35 
night for lodging, dinners at 50 
its. His lost pajamas gave an illus- 
ition of the Yugoslavs’ coopera- 
e nature. He had gone to Corfu 
‘the Lastovo on an earlier trip but 
d forgotten his pajamas. He 
ped they might yet be on board. 
re enough, our steward not only 
d saved them but had them 
shed, wrapped and waiting for 
ir owner. 
We were often running into this 
id of helpfulness in Yugoslavia. 
ve next morning, at Kotor, our 
st Yugoslav port, we had to go 
rough no little red tape changing 
meyat the bank. The official rate 
300 dinars to the dollar, but tour- 
; are bonused an extra 100 which 
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contributes to making sightseeing, 
meals and transportation inexpen- 
sive in this country. Though it took 
45 minutes and several papers to 
sign, the bank clerks were friendly. 

The same friendliness occurred in 
Split, that fantastic home of Roman 
Emperor Diocletian whose palace 
was turned first into a fort and later 
a city where now 50,000 people live. 

One evening on shipboard, as we 
sailed in and out and around the 
moon-bathed islands of Yugoslavia, 
we went on the bridge, always open 
to passengers. The third mate joined 
us outside the radio operator’s 
cabin, just aft of the wheelhouse, 
where we brewed coffee and tuned 
in some dance music. And so aboard 
that informal ship, hidden amid 
the hundred islands of Dalmatia, 
we danced on the deck under the 
moon. On a ship like this, you make 
your own entertainment. There are 
so many stops to visit and so much 
to see that you never suffer a dull 
moment. 

At one port, a group of seventeen 
students, boys and girls, got aboard. 
They were on a vacation excursion, 
and they looked so exuberant and 
so typically Slavic that I asked to 
take their picture. They complied 
with much giggling, then started 
talking to me in German. Finding 
that faulty, they switched to French, 


and I explained that I was Ameri- 
can. They were entranced. We later 
made an enormous hit with a packet 
of “‘wash ’n’ dry.” This tiny, dry 
bag enclosing a folded wash cloth 
that became refreshingly damp 
when opened, simply furthered the 
students’ impression that America 
was truly a land of untold miracles 
and ingenuity. 

Of all the ports we saw, the most 
fascinating and lovely was Dubrovy- 
nik, a polished jewel glittering on 
the edge of an aquamarine sea. 
Medieval walls encircle the old 
town, and in the morning between 
nine and noon you can walk along 
the battlements. No automobiles are 
permitted in the walled section of 
the city whose stone streets are clean 
and worn with centuries of strollers. 
With many excellent hotels, Du- 
brovnik has become a_ vacation 
playground for tourists in search of 
the unusual. 

Sunday was our heaviest sight- 
seeing day as far as variety was con- 
cerned, for after the morning spent 
in Split, we had an afternoon stop 
at Sibenik, site of Europe’s largest 
all-stone cathedral, and later two 
hours in the evening at Zadar, port 
of many Roman antiquities in the 
streets and gay dancing in the hotels. 
The following day we were docked 
in large, commercial Rijeka, for- 
merly the Italian city of Fiume 
which was ceded to Yugoslavia after 
World War II, where we cleared 
customs and headed for the end of 
the cruise. 

Early Tuesday morning, six days 
out of Athens, we pulled into Tri- 
este, packed our Croatian dolls, 
Slavic coffee pots and other souve- 
nirs and said good-by to our Yugo- 
slav friends. I should like to go back 
again, to see more of this lovely 
country of many cultures and back- 
grounds, of songs and dances, of 
past history and, we hope, a bright 
future. And if I do, I should like 
to take the Lastovo. You can get on 
and off at various ports, as you 
choose, and even carry your automo- 
bile on deck for very low fees— 
$95.00 for an American-sized car all 
the way from Trieste to Piraeus. 
Where else could you find a better 
travel bargain, and see some of the 
most magnificent landscape of the 
whole Mediterranean? @ 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


NE OF THE least expensive capi- 
QO: of Europe, Vienna is cer- 

tainly among the loveliest as 
well, especially for a visitor bent on 
seeing the sights. I learned that my 
first day when, armed with a map, 
I went exploring. A city of cafes and 
music, it is built around an inner 
town filled with magnificent palaces 
that recall the grace and elegance 
of the candlelight era. Most of the 


things worth seeing are there, with- 


in easy walking distance of one an- 
other. True to its reputation, this 
is one place that has arranged life 
so that even a tourist doesn’t have 
to hurry. And, contrary to what is 
usually the case in Europe, the 
ancient inner town is still the most 
fashionable section. ‘To make sight- 
seeing even pleasanter, its streets 
are lined with smart shops as well 
as beautiful buildings. I wandered 
through them prepared for charm. 
I found enchantment. I discovered 
that a traveler can forget twentieth- 
century worries with astonishing 
ease, and the Viennese make a point 
of doing so. Johann Strauss is still 
a local hero. In innumerable cafes 
and coffee houses the courtly grace 
of the Franz Joseph age, with its 
waltzes and its time-for-everything 
elegance, remains a way of life. And 
all at bargain prices. 

This old section on the right bank 
of the Danube Canal is circled by 
the Ring, a magnificent tree-lined 
boulevard 150 feet wide that was 
built in 1860 to replace the fortifi- 
cations that had stood there since 
the Middle Ages. Most of the tour- 
ist hotels are either in this part of 
the city or close to it. 


First Morning 


I wanted to begin my tour of 
Vienna at Saint Stephen’s, the 
Gothic cathedral located in the very 
heart of the inner town that over 
the years has become the symbol of 
this capital. It stands at the end of 
Karntner Strasse, an elegant street 
that leads into the old city from 
the new opera house on the Ring, its 
446-foot tower dominating every- 
thing around it. Your hotel porter 
can tell you how to get there by 
street car, bus or on foot. Wherever 
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you're staying, near the Ring or in 
the inner city itself, it won’t be far 
away. 

Begun in the first half of the 
Twelfth Century, Saint Stephen’s 
is a treasure house of Gothic art. 
I walked past the giant door, built 
in 1240, to see the special master- 
pieces inside—the magnificent pul- 
pit, carved in 1515 by Anton Pil- 
gram, the Servant’s Madonna statue 
next to it, which dates from 1320, 
and the winged altar, built in 1447. 

Since Vienna is the city of great 
music, when I came outside once 
more, I headed for Mozart’s house. 


_ Turning to my right in front of the 


cathedral, I walked a few steps and 
then turned right again, along the 
side of the church down Schuler 
Strasse, entered the first short dead- 
end street on my right, walked a 
block and turned left into Dom 
Gasse, lined with charming old 
houses. There, at No. 5, I found the 
entrance to the building, named 
after Figaro, where Mozart lived 
from 1784 to 1787. The rooms he 
occupied are now a museum, con- 
taining his furniture. 

Then, retracing my steps to the 
cathedral, I set out for Kirche Am 
Hof, one of the most beautiful ba- 
roque buildings in a city that is 
packed with them. To reach it, I 
crossed the street in front of Saint 
Stephen’s, walked two blocks and 
turned right into Graben, a wide 
thoroughfare that is a window- 
shopper’s delight, as it contains 
some of Vienna’s fanciest stores. 

Pausing now and then like every- 
body else to stare into an elegant 
window, I made my way along its 
three-block length to the end, 
turned right, and went down the 
first narrow street on my left, Nagler 
Gasse—it’s almost a continuation of 
Graben—and, after another block, 
turned right at Iris Gasse and ar- 
rived at a huge square with the Am 
Hof Church on my right. Com- 
pleted in 1610, it’s a masterpiece of 
graceful architecture and a historic 
spot as well. From here on August 6, 
1806, came the announcement that 
the Holy Roman Empire, founded 
on December 25, 800, when Charle- 
magne was crowned in St. Peter’s in 
Rome, had after a thousand years 
ceased to exist. 

At No. 13 on this square I saw 


another reminder of Vienna’s 
courtly, -eighteenth-century past— 
Collalto Palace, where Mozart came 
to give concerts for white-wigged 
ladies and gentlemen when he was 
young. 

Turning my thoughts from Mo- 
zart to his contemporary, Haydn, I 
walked next to Esterhazy Palace, an 
elegant building that dates from the 
end of the Seventeenth Century. 
Haydn played in its chapel. To 
reach the palace, I had returned to 
Nagler Gasse, crossed it, and con- 
tinued down the street that lay di- 
rectly ahead—Haarhof. After a 
block, I came to a’short cross street, 
Wallner Strasse, and turned left. 
The building is No. 4. 

At this point in my tour, I had 
a choice. I could either spend the 
remainder of the morning rushing 
through the huge royal palace that 
stands nearby, or I could save the 
palace for the afternoon and stroll 
through the art museum instead. It 
meant a few extra steps, but, since 
this was leisurely Vienna, I decided 
that I couldn't possibly rush any- 
where. 

So I went to the art museum, 
walking a block to the end of Wall- 
ner Strasse and turning right into 
Kohlmarkt. And there, assailed by 
memories of something I'd heard, I 
was captured by a pastry shop. In 
Vienna, that’s a fate to be welcomed 
wherever you are, but this was a 
special shop—an institution, in fact. 
Called Demel, it’s at KohImarkt 14, 
it’s been there for over 50 years, and 
it probably hasn’t changed much 
since first it opened its doors. ’m a 
specialist in petits fours and other 


Like St. Stephen's spire, monument of Empress 
Maria Theresa is among Viennese landmarks. 
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fluffy bakery products. Take it from 
me, these are among the best. 

Out on Kohlmarkt once more I 
walked straight ahead to Michaeler 
Platz, a busy square on which the 
royal palace faces. Crossing this, 
I entered the street that runs right 
through the palace, came out on the 
other side into a park, kept walk- 
ing, and arrived in a few minutes 
at the Ring once more. Across it, 
on my left, facing a monument of 
the Empress Maria Theresa, in the 
midst of another beautiful park I 
saw the museum building. As I wan- 
dered through it, I discovered that 
it contains paintings by many of 
the greatest artists of the Renais- 
sance—among them, Rubens, Titian 
and Rembrandt—as well as some 
wonderful ancient Egyptian art. 

When I came outside again, en- 
joying the view of parks and trees 
and graceful buildings along the 
Ring, I decided it was time for 
lunch. Controlling an impulse to 
eat nothing but pastry, I went back 
to Kohlmarkt, sighed my way past 
Demel’s, and found a proper res- 
taurant, where I had a three-course 
meal for 90 cents. There are several 
to choose from in this neighbor- 
hood. | 


First Afternoon 


That afternoon I returned to the 
royal palace at Michaeler Platz. 
Just inside the gate, under a huge 
dome that covers both street and 
sidewalk, I found the entrance to 
the treasury on my left, where the 
dazzling crown jewels are kept in 
brilliantly lighted cases that drama- 
tize their magnificent glitter. The 
crowns of the Holy Roman Empire 
and of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire are there, along with gold cloth 
capes worn by the knights of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. 

Still blinking, I went to the en- 
trance of the state apartments next 
door and joined a tour of the palace 
itself (it leaves frequently—in fact, 
as often as a handful of visitors 
gather in the vestibule) to explore 
those incredibly beautiful rooms 
decorated with seventeenth-and- 
eighteenth-century paintings and 
furniture. The spirit of Franz 
Joseph dominates them, as it does 
so much of the ancient city outside. 
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Here is the room where his body- 
guard waited, there the table on 
which he worked. On and on the 
tour went, down one long corridor 
after another, through so many 
splendid salons I lost track of them, 
until at last I arrived at an immense 
dining room, its huge table set with 
gold service and gleaming white 
napkins, the whole thing looking 
as if the Emperor were just about 
to enter. From there I descended a 
flight of stairs and came out into 
the street once more, emerging at 
Ballhaus Platz at the opposite end 
of the building from the spot where 
I’d entered it. Although this is 
called a palace, it’s really several of 
them strung together. 

Turning left as I came out of the 
door, I went straight ahead across 
the palace gardens and then con- 
tinued my stroll through elegance 
down one of the most beautiful 
boulevards in the- world, the Ring. 

Bearing right as I came out on 
that street, I walked two blocks past 
the Volksgarten, crossed the Ring, 
and stood in front of an immense 
building in Grecian style. Com- 
pleted in 1883, this is the Austrian 
Parliament. 

There I made another short de- 
tour, going left at Schmerling Platz, 
a green square at the near end of 
the Parliament building, past it 
and two blocks farther, until I 
reached Auersperg Strasse. Right in 
front of me, on the corner of Auers- 
perg and Trautsohn Gasse, was No. 
2 Trautsohn, where Beethoven lived 
in 1819 and 1820 when he was com- 
posing his Missa Solemnis. Here, in 
fact, he wrote the Credo for that 
soaring mass. 

Retracing my steps to the Ring, 
I turned left past the Parliament 
and in about two minutes reached 
the Burg Theatre, on my right, and 
the Rathaus, on my left, set at the 
back of a beautiful park. The first 
houses one of the important reper- 
tory theatres of the world, where 
the works of the great German and 
Austrian poet-playwrights are per- 
formed. The second is Vienna’s city 
hall. 

After pausing to admire the view, 
I strolled ahead, past the park on 
my left and the university build- 
ing—it once housed Freud, among 
others—that begins where the park 


ends. When I reached the end of i 
I veered left one block down Un 
verstata Strasse, crossed the stree 
and visited the Votive Church tha 
stands there in the midst of Roos« 
velt Platz. As he had with so muc 
of the city, Franz Joseph had some 
thing to do with this, too. It wa 
built to fulfill a vow when he e: 
caped assassination in 1853. Th 
neo-Gothic facade makes it one ¢ 
the most imposing buildings in thi 
part of town. 

On the Ring once more, I too 
a street car back the way I ha 
come—any one which has a sign sa) 
ing ““Opera-Ring”’ will do—and rod 
until I reached the Opera House, 


Music scores outstandingly at Opera Hous 
where performances are of superb calibre 


block-long building on my left a 
Karntner Strasse, just two street 
after the car passes the last bit o 
green park. Here’s another easy wa 
of identifying the stops: on eithe 
side of the Ring and on Karntne 
Strasse, escalators lead to a below 
the-street cross-walk for pedestrians 
the only public escalators I eve 
saw in Vienna and a great novelt 
for small boys, who spend hours rid 
ing up and down them. 

I got off the street car there and 
like all good Viennese, headed for : 
coffee shop aad more pastry. I founc 
a marvelous one just back of th 
opera on Philharmoniker Strasse- 
Sacher’s, like Demel’s, a landmar] 
of the city. There, over an immens: 
cup of coffee piled high with thicl 
whipped cream, I sat and sat, look 
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Drama cues excellent evenings at classic Burg 
Theatre, here aglow under festival illumination. 


ing at my neighbors, watching peo- 
ple on the street, and reading a copy 
of an English-language newspaper 
my waiter brought with the coffee. 
Vienna was the first city in the west- 
ern world to discover this wonderful 
brew. The Turks, who besieged it in 
1683, left some behind when they 
gave up and went home, and the 
Viennese, swarming through the 
city gates the minute they had gone, 
lugged the sacks of curious-looking 


’ brown beans inside and began to 


experiment. Just which genius 
among them hit upon the idea of 
opening a coffee house, history 
doesn’t say, but open one somebody 
did, and half the city soon followed 
suit. Ever since then, coffee houses 
have served as extra homes and off- 
ces to the entire population—restful 
places where you can sit with your 
favorite book or a newspaper sup- 
plied by the management, sipping 
coffee that is half whipped cream 
and nibbling wonderful cakes. 


First Evening 


That evening, strengthened by 
pastry and a delicious dinner, also 
at Sacher’s, I went to the opera, 
which is one of the best in Europe. 


Second Morning 


On my second day, starting from 
the opera, I crossed the Ring and 
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went two blocks along Karntner 
Strasse, walking in the opposite di- 
rection from the one I would have 
taken had my destination been Saint 
Stephen’s. When I came to Fried- 
richs Strasse, I turned left into Karls 
Platz. There, to save time, I boarded 
a metro train and rode to the Hiet- 
zing station, where I climbed on a 
street car (take any one) and rode 
one stop to Schonbrunn, the fabu- 
lous eighteenth-century palace that 
contains 1,441 rooms, many of them 
of extraordinary beauty. The car 
deposited me at the gate of the 
magnificent park in which the pal- 
ace, former summer residence of the 
royal family, was built. When Napo- 
leon occupied the city, he also lived 
here for a time in 1806 and again in 
1809. 

Inside the gate I walked straight 
ahead down a tree-lined drive, past 
marble statues and fountains where 
emperors used to stroll. After about 
fifteen minutes I came to the huge 
building itself and tramped through 


the sumptuous rooms, lavishly dec- 
orated with gold leaf, their ceilings 
covered with frescoes. And, of 
course, | met Franz Joseph again 
as my guide pointed out the rooms 
he lived and worked in and the ball- 
rooms where he gave his parties, 
all of them elaborately furnished, 
all of them-with impressive views 
of the green, sweeping park outside. 
Finally we came. to one even more 
stunning than the rest, done en- 
tirely in gold leaf, walls and every- 
thing—an expensive little whimsy of 
Kmpress Maria Theresa, who ap- 
parently just liked the sight of the 
stuff. 

Outside, I boarded street car No. 
58 (you can also take No. 59) to go 
back to the city. When it turned 
down Mariahilfer Strasse, one of 
the broad main streets of Vienna, 
using sign language and a piece of 
paper on which I[d_ written 
“Stumper Gasse’’ and which I 
showed to the conductor, I got off 
at the nearest stop, walked to 
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vienna 


Stumper, veered down it till I 
reached the first street on my left, 
turned there; went one block more, 
and entered Haydn Gasse on my 
right, where, at No. 9, Haydn lived 
from 1793 until his death in 1809. 
Among other works, he wrote the 

- Creation there. The house is now a 
museum. 

Then, back on Mariahilfer 
Strasse, I continued my street car 
ride to the Ring, turned left and 

~ had lunch in the Rathauskeller on 
Rathaus Platz at the Rathaus, a 
restaurant with both good food and 
atmosphere. 
Second Afternoon 

In the afternoon, still palace- 

minded, I visited Belvedere, one of 
the most magnificent baroque build- 
ings in the world. To get to it, I 
boarded a street car on the Ring 
going toward the opera and rode 
_ two blocks beyond it. Getting off 
there at Schwarzenberg Platz, I took 
another car—No. 71—and rode eight 
blocks up Prinz Eugen Strasse until 
I saw a large building on my left, set 
in a park. That’s the one. Com- 
pleted in 1722 as a summer palace 
for Prinz. Eugen, a famous general 
of the time, it is itself a work of art 
and today serves as a museum for 
eighteenth-and-nineteenth-century 
paintings as well. In the central red 
marble hall on the first floor, the 
Austrian state treaty was signed on 
May 15, 1955. 

The prince, no piker he, had an- 
other palace there, called Lower 
Belvedere because it’s at the lower 

end of the park, which is designed 
as a formal French garden. I strolled 
down to that building, now a mu- 
seum of baroque art, and came out 
on a street called Rennweg. Turn- 
ing left, I continued along it, 
through Schwarzenberg Platz—on 
most maps the southeastern part of 
this square is called Stalin Platz, a 
hangover from the days when the 
Red Army occupied this part of the 
city, but has since reverted to its 
original name—until I reached the 
Ring. 

There, still curious, I took street 
car A (B will also do) , going away 
from the opera, and rode around 
the Ring, crossed the Danube Canal, 
continued along Prater Strasse, past 
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the big amusement park called 
Prater on my right, where part of 
The Third Man movie was filmed, 
kept going straight ahead and final- 
ly descended just before I came to 
the bridge over the Danube—all this 
just to see if it’s really blue. As a 
matter of fact, it’s brown, but im- 
pressive just the same as it winds 
through the green countryside. 

Then, retracing my steps, I rode 
back to the art museum on the Ring, 
walked through the palace build- 
ings and, somehew or other, found 
myself at Demel’s for my eighth 
petit-four, plus a few other samples 
of this and that. 

Second Evening 

That evening, taking the street 
car once more around the Ring past 
the art museum and the Rathaus, I 
got off at the beginning of Schotten- 
Ring—the first stop after passing the 
University building—and there 
boarded car No. 39 to Sievering, a 
suburb at the end of the line. After 
less than a two-minute walk straight 
up the road from the terminal, I 
came to Der Dritte Mann, a merry 
wine cafe, called a hewrigen, run by 
Anton Karas, who wrote the famous 
Third Man theme song for that 
movie and now plays it there on his 
zither every night, along with other 
suitable melodies. A new building, 
it’s on your left as you go along the 
road. 

Inside, the walls are covered with 
murals from the film, including a 
huge, scowling Orson Welles. The 
atmosphere is somehow both nos- 
talgic and cheerful in the way 
Vienna wine cafes so often are when 
the orchestra gaily plays nineteenth- 
century waltzes, and the price is 
completely right. Dinner with wine 
and all that wonderful music will 
cost you about $1.00, or maybe a 
little more. 

Third Morning 

On my third day, I was especially 
lucky. It was Sunday, and I saw some 
horses dance. After I recovered from 
my surprise at the sight, it seemed 
only natural that in this city of 
waltzes that was home to Johann 


Strauss as well as to Mozart, Haydn, 


Beethoven and _~ Schubert, they 
should get the idea, too, and act like 
ballerinas. I attended a Sunday 
morning performance of the fa- 
mous Spanish Riding School back 


in the royal palace at No. 1 
Michaeler Platz. There, in a glitter- 
ing, elegant hall, the magnificent 
white animals pranced to the C 
Minor Symphony of Mozart and to 
marches and waltzes, too, leaping, 
pirouetting, and executing pas de_ 
deux and other feats of grace and 
magic borrowed from ballet. The 
spectacle, one of the unique sights 
of Vienna, is in itself worth coming 
here to see. 
Third Afternoon 

That afternoon, starting again 
from the opera and going away from 
Saint Stephen’s, I walked two blocks 
along Karntner Strasse to Fried- 
richs Strasse, turned right and ar- 
rived at No. 7, the Osterreichisches 
Verkehrsbureau. There at 2:30 p.m. 
I joined a bus tour and rode to the 
Vienna Woods to see what they are 
like. They’re like a woods. However, 
the tour, which lasts five hours and 
costs only a little over $2.00, also 
carried me to twelfth-century Liech- 
tenstein Castle; the Holdrichs- 
muhle, a cottage where Franz 
Schubert lived; Mayerling, once an 
imperial hunting lodge, where in 
1889 Crown Prince Rudolf met his 
mysterious death; Baden, a famous 
spa; and back to the city. 
Third Evening 

That evening, just to show those 
horses up, I walked down Karntner 
Strasse four blocks from the opera 
house, turned right into Anna 
Gasse, and arrived at Fatty George’s, 
also known as the Adebar, a night 
club at No. 3, where I danced to 
New Orleans jazz. Like everything 
else in Vienna, Fatty George’s is a 
bargain. Dancing and drinks for 
two cost about $2.00. 

Then, leaving the New Orleans 


‘rhythms, I went back along Karnt- 


ner Strasse two blocks to Walfisch 
Gasse, turned left, and, at No. 7, 
entered the Paulusstube, another 
heurigen, where a man and a wom- 
an took turns singing waltzes and 
the proprietor, an elegant white- 
haired gentleman, got into the act 
with a reverent song about Johann 
Strauss and how wonderful life was 
in the good old days. 

Well, it was wonderful for me 
right then. That’s Vienna for you— 
an elegant city where charm and a 
gracious way of living are more than 
nostalgic memories. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 
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if 142 people 
can do tt iM 
one aay, You 
can too, with 
this advice! 


AT TERHORN 


OUNTAIN-CLIMBING — huskies, 
M professionals and beginners 

both, are alike in that all 
share one burning ambition—to 
conquer a_ 14,780-foot — granite 
steeple that looms over Zermatt in 
Switzerland: the Matterhorn. And 
more than a thousand persons ac- 
complish the trick every year, 142 
once doing it in a single day. 

In my own case, I visited Zex- 
matt having never climbed a peak 
in my life, and not knowing a piton 
from a crampon. My guide-to-be 
said I didn’t have to. At 2:30 ona 
bright September afternoon, we 
simply crossed the Mattervisp Gorge 
and set trail on a four-hour path 
that snakes above the edelweiss line, 


BY TOM KING 


past Seiler’s Schwartzsee (8,495 
feet) , to the Hornlihutte at the Mat- 
terhorn base. At our flanks sprawled 
blazing reaches of white—the lofty 
Monte Rosa, Gornergletscher, fields 
of hay and alpen rose, herds of 
sheep. Above us loomed our 
obstacle, a cloud-splitting rapier 
wrapped in a jacket of sleet and ice. 

The Matterhorn is climbed with 
frequency by persons of both sexes 
and all ages—by untutored tender- 
foots like myself, once by an octo- 
genarian, and, yes, a radio broad- 
cast has even been held from its 
summit. From a telescope in Zer- 
matt the ridge appears impossibly 
steep, but in reality it is a natural 
rock staircase. 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


If You Want To Rent A Car 


VERY YEAR; over half a million 
E Americans take advantage of 
the booming car rental busi- 
ness. Here is how one of the biggest 
| “drive yourself” companies operates: 
With about a thousand offices in 
more than 700 cities throughout the 
world, it provides almost any type 
car you wish to rent. 

If you’re taking a long trip by 
plane or train, you can arrange to 
have a rental car waiting at your 
destination. Arrangements can be 
made through the car rental agency, 
airline, or railroad. If you have to 
take a taxi from the railroad ter- 
minal to the agency’s office, the com- 
pany will reimburse you for the fare. 

A deposit is required when rent- 
ing a car, unless you have rail, air, 
hotel or similar credit cards. The 
company itself offers a credit card 
which can be obtained at any of their 
offices. 

You can rent a car by the hour, 
day, week, or as long as you wish. 
In many cases, you can drive a rental 
car from one city to another, leave it 
and continue your trip by plane or 
train. You will be charged only for 
the actual distance you have driven 
the car—not its return trip. 

Rates on the cars vary, according 
to the year and model and length of 
rental. But all rates include gasoline, 
oil, public liability, property damage, 
fire and theft insurance and $100 
deductible collision protection. 

Check into auto rentals around 
Europe. It’s a wonderful way to see 
the best of the Continent on your own 


schedule, in just one country or sey- 
eral. @ 


Still, because a dare-devil English- 
man named Edward Whymper did 
it, and because nature gave the 
Matterhorn an indomitable brute- 
like majesty as well as a history, 
it remains a challenge, a struggle, 
an incomparable thrill. To stand 
upon its topmost layer, to breathe 
in its icy air, is an extraordinary, 
unforgettable experience. And 
tucked away in its folds is the mem- 
ory of some 150 men killed by it, 
and numerous others injured. The 
deceptive, temperamental obelisk 
probably has claimed more lives 
than any other yet it is basically a 
“safe” mountain, if you are in con- 
dition, are careful and have a strong, 
good guide to depend on, like I had. 
Such guides cost about $30.00 per 
trip. Few come better than the 
Swiss, who must pass rigorous phys- 
ical tests before receiving certifi- 
cation. They go like billygoats. 
Anybody who climbs without one 
is either an expert or a fool, it is 
said. 

Essentially, to make the climb, 
you need, besides a guide: 

A roundtrip ticket to reach Zer- 
matt from Visp via miniature moun- 
tain railway at fares from $6.50 to 
$9.05, with holiday tickets almost 
half as cheap; 

Accommodations at one of Zer- 
matt’s 42 hotels, such as the Mont 
Cervin (the French name for the 
Matterhorn), the Grand Zermat- 
terhof or the Walliserhof, prices 
running from $5.00 to $7.00 daily— 
but for the hardy and young, a fine 
two-story log youth hostel is avail- 
able; 

A windbreaker jacket, some tough 
climbing pants such as khakis or 
corduroy knickers, and a pair of 
rubber-sole vebram boots; 

Nylon rope, an ice-axe, crampons, 
pitons, goggles, gloves, an extra 
sweater—all of which the guide will 
lend you or help you get; 

One day’s practice on the nearby 
Riffelhorn if, like myself, you are a 
neophyte at the sport; 

Most importantly, fatigue-proof 
legs and fur-lined lungs. 

With these, and with a break in 
the weather, the Matterhorn can be 
yours. 

While you wait for the mists to 
part and the snow to blow off, Zer- 
matt offers a quaint and delight- 


fully compelling nightlife. The vil- 
lage is, in fact, an esthetic gem. At 
sundown it livens into one massive, 
melodious, singing, beer-clinking 
Gemutlichkeit. Yet Zermatt, whose 
tourists often outnumber its 1,500 
residents, is isolated. It possesses 
neither a movie house nor an auto- 
mobile. The lone conveyance in 
town is a horse-drawn stagecoach 
which transports visitors from the 
railway depot to a hotel. There 
is one central, bustling street, 
crammed with peasants, cafés, a 
Catholic church, all-purpose shops, 
a draw-well-and, at the far end, a 
cold-water trough where villagers 
dip water and which hostel youths 
sometimes use as a bathtub. 

Skiing, mountain climbing, view- 
ing the Matterhorn, enjoying the 
peaceful, day’s-end solemnity of the 
alpenglow—these are Zermatt, its 
ineffable rhythm, its texture and 
tapestry. Skating, skiing, tobog- 
ganing, hockey and curling dom- 
inate the winter, climbing and ten- 
nis the summer. 


Author is seen at snow level during ascent. 
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But you cannot forget the naked 
lure of the Matterhorn. My guide 
and I slept overnight in the solidly- 
constructed Hornlihutte, bedding 
down at 8:30 p.m., awakening at 
4:00 a.m. Two huts, containing wool 
blankets, bunks and eating fa- 
cilities, are situated at the base. 

At 4:50 a.m. we started slowly up 
the daggey face—Whymper’s route. 
It follows the Hornli ridge, which 
projects from the cascading north- 
east face. ‘The climb to the summit 
and back normally consumes eight 
or nine hours. The initial steps were 
simple: a stone ladder. I trailed 
along, planting myfeet right behind 
the guide’s. Dawn-cratked behfnd 
us, dipping the alps in a golden, 
wispy brown. +.” 

Smoothly, effortlessly, my guide 
climbed like a cat. Up the thorny 
ridge we went, meticulously belay- 
ing one another over crags and 
sharp cornices, the ice-axe whack- 
ing out better footholds, the rough- 
edged granite furnishing solid hand- 
grips. But anytime I got too spry, 


Less hardy view crest from nearby chairlift. 
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I had but to glance in a bottomly 
direction. Zermatt was a flyspeck. 
As we moved across the snow- 
burred rock, the climbing became 
slightly more tricky. Especially irk- 
some were the cornices. I became 
less fancy with my form, which 
already was atrocious, and increas- 
ingly leg weary. Sheer fatigue, not 
the difficulty of technique, is the 
foremost foe on the Matterhorn. 

Now we had pushed far above the 
glacial snow to the icier outcrop- 
pings that clung to the higher rock. 
With a second snow expanse ahead, 
the Matterhorn became a series of 
challenging crystal spikes, darting 
out in all directions and twisting 
upwards in an awkward, robust 
spiral of sun-washed bronze, not un- 
like a statue. The sun was high, 
gleaming against our backs, making 
extra clothes a burden, while the 
early mists trailed away, the dawn 
playing on them with a frisky gaiety 
of color—saffron, purple, ashen, 
beryl-blue. A towering arm of rock 
that shot above us afforded a shield 
from the wind. With the sky wind- 
cleansed so that half of Switzerland 
seemed to curl at our feet, condi- 
tions were perfect. 

We finally landed at the neck 
of a long couloir. My guide coiled 
a strand around a protruding boul- 
der. With my rubber-grip boots 
holding well, I scratched and tugged 
my way up, meeting him on a flat 
ledge. 

“Halfway,” he announced, as 
though it were a subway stop. 

At this point I took a long wheeze, 
convinced that the whole project 
was a conspiracy. My guide looked 
at me with a mixture of curiosity 
and Sphinxian understanding. I 
was sure we'd been climbing a week. 
Indeed, standing 12,000 feet up the 
Matterhorn is akin to being half- 
way between Heaven and Hell, with 
the gates shut on each side. But the 
scenery, the beautiful anguine 
mountainside, was indescribable. 
We opened some fruit and choco- 
late, and two hard-boiled eggs. 

Swishing funnels of wind greeted 
us when we resumed the pull. Now 
the labyrinth of rock buckled up- 
wards in dark, overlapping layers, 
like the bark of a Sequoia. But the 
climbing itself, aside from falling 
pebbles that continually harassed 


ever look 
into the 
“tender eyes” 


you can/hiking in the 
woods of wonderful 


Here in this sunshine state you’ll have the 
vacation of your life! Nowhere else will 
you find such a variety of things to do and 
see—here in the State nature made famous, 
Average summertime temperature is a per- 
fect 69°. This year plan your vacation in 
Wonderful Wisconsin. 


Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites you to 
write for FREE Wisconsin Vacation Kit. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT, 
State Office Bldg., Room 8, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation 
Kit including new book in color, maps, fishing 
regulations, and sources of additional regional 
information. 


NAME. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 
CS ONE Ale 
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Spectacularly furled crown of snow-wrapped Matterhorn juts up over lovely town of Zermatt. 


me, was fairly easy, though exhaust- 
ing. One invaluable rule I memor- 
ized: when moving on rock always 
keep three points of contact—either 
two hands and a foot, or both feet 
and one hand. I must have lurched 
or skidded a half-dozen times, never 
perilously, but enough to evoke a 
quick stiffening response from my 
rope-buddy. 

Soon we reached the snowfields, 
immense and slanting, a blanket of 
white frost that bounced off the 
mid-morning rays like a glass reflec- 
tor. My guide would crunch ahead 
35 feet, jam his ax into the fluff, 
twirl the nylon around it, and I’d 
join him. We passed the deathspot 
where, in July, 1865, four members 


of the Whymper party plunged 


4,000 feet to the glacier below. 

About four hours had_ passed 
when we stood toe-to-toe with a 
frightening overhang. This was the 
spot about which I had heard, 700 
feet from the top. This was the big 
hump, the wart that bulges out spec- 
tacularly from the apex of the ridge. 
When you push over it, you are left 
dangling above a yawning, mile- 
long vacuum. 

Whymper’s party spent nearly 
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two hours gaining 60 feet here. But 
we were able to hoist ourselves on 


fixed ropes driven into the moun. 


tain with spikes. How Whymper 
would have prized these, I thought. 
In 1951, Otto Furrer, one of the 
most venerated mountaineers in 
Europe, fell to his death when a 
rope on the Italian side broke. The 
Matterhorn can be easy. But a sin- 
gle slip may well be fatal. At least 
one or two parties get killed on it 
every season. 

With a strange, safe sensation, I 
now stood on both feet again, all 
snow, no precipices ahead. There 
was plenty of room. Now 300 feet, 
now 200 feet to go. We scurried up, 
laughing, almost running. . 

“Thirty seconds,” my guide 
called. 

I frowned skeptically. The snow- 
bank appeared to rise far above us. 
But it was deceptive, and without 
warning it tapered off. A gust of 
wind crackled refreshingly. The 
ermine scenery rotated. A bounding 
step, a twist to the right, and we 
were perched squarely on the sum- 
mit—the same dazzling, blade-thin 
spot first occupied by Whymper 
those 90 years ago. Excitedly I 
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gripped my guide’s hand, doing it 
with such gusto that he feared we 
might topple right off into the 
Italian seracs. . 

The view was just as Whymper 
had promised: ‘““There were forests 
black and gloomy, and meadows 
bright and lively; bounding water- 
falls and tranquil lakes; fertile lands 
and savage wastes; sunny plains and 
frigid plateaux. There were the 
most rugged forms, the most grace- 
ful outlines... there was every com- 
bination that the world can give, 
and every contrast the heart could 
desire.” : 

Several yards away a blue pen- 
nant flapped in the breeze, marking 
the Swiss-Italian border which splits 
the summit. And I was happy to 
note that you may cross over with- 
out submitting to the usual cus- 
toms procedure! 

All told, we remained aloft 35 
minutes, basking above the freckled 
white oceans that careened off to- 
wards Milan, towards the Jungfrau, 
towards the Tyrols. 

My guide said that there were 
two ways to manage the tricky de- 
scent—climb down or fall down, the 
latter being the quicker although 
certainly the more rugged of the 
two. I insisted we climb slow and 
easy, but in my case it was about 
nine-tenths plummet. Anytime I 
ran into trouble, I simply plopped 
on my khaki-covered seat and slid 
along until the rope drew me up. I 
tobogganed down the snowcliffs, 
slithered over the lips of the ridges, 
bounced down from one crag to the 
next, my guide close behind. The 
slopes swirled off, giving way to the 
snowline, then lower, where the sun 
had warmed them, to the slush and 
ice, and to solid, wet cold rock. After 
four and a half hours, with the sun 
having crossed behind us, melting 
the snow right from under our feet, 
we skidded off the last shelf of rock 
and into the Hornlihutte, utterly 
exhausted. 

Approximately a half dozen par- 
ties joined the Matterhorn alumni 
club that same day as I: three Aus- 
tralian students, a young housewife, 
a New York clothier, some Swiss 
weekend climbers. 

Into eight or nine short hours 
each of us had squeezed the thrill 
and satisfaction of a lifetime. @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Bergen’s New Orion to Ease Norwegian Hotel Crimp 


Ti ee 
TLL 


Se Siac 


RCHITECT’S RENDERING above 
ee the new Orion Hotel 
built in Bergen, Norway. Con- 
structed to relieve the shortage of 
hotel space in Norway’s second larg- 
est city, the Orion will accommodate 
300 guests in two buildings. In the 
drawing above, the main eleven- 
story hotel is shown on the left. 
Connecting with the building on 
the right is an annex t the hotel, 
designed for budget-priced rooms. 
The structure on the right will be 
the new administrative headquar- 
ters of the Bergen Steamship Com- 
pany. The entire project is part of 
an extensive Bergen Line building 
program. 


Hefty Spanish Coin Spreads State’s Web of Inns 


$3,000,000 on enlarging its net- 

work of state-operated hotels 
and motels. Located along well- 
traveled roads, the country’s para- 
dores and albergues ofter motorists 
comfortable accommodations in his- 
toric settings for $5.00 a day, includ- 
ing meals. The paradores are con- 
verted castles, monasteries and 
palaces. The albergues are small 
motels in off-beat places of scenic 
interest. 

At present, the Spanish Tourist 
Department's hotel system includes 
28 paradores and albergues. During 
1957, this number will be increased 


§ 35.0 WILL spend approximately 
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The hotel is built on a site over- 
looking the harbor, conveniently 
near the dock for Bergen Line ves- 
sels, as well as coastal express ships. 
It is a five-minute walk from the 
town center, a five-minute drive to 
the railway station and 25 minutes 
from the Bergen airport by car. Uni- 
formed hotel porters will meet all 
ships and trains. 

Rates for single rooms in the main 
hotel start at about $2.50 during off- 
season, around $3.50 in the high 
season, with double rooms ranging 
similarly from $3.50 to $6.00. Ad- 
vance reservations are advisable as 
early as possible, to insure availabil- 
ity of accommodations. 


to 33. Eight of the existing alber- 
gues will be doubled in size under 
the new program. 


27 Day European Grand Tour visiting England, 


EUROPE ‘898 


11 COUNTRIES 
BY AIR—JUNE 23rd—BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 


Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 


ODDS AND INNS 


LUSH year-round resort, Hotel 
Valley Ho, has opened near 
Phoenix, Ariz., cost $1,000,000 


to build, offers tourists 100 rooms, 
suites, huge banquet room, swim- 


ming pool. . . . Hotel McCurdy in 
Evansville, Ind., has completed 
$175,000 remodeling job. . . . Offi- 


cials report E] Salvador-Interconti- 
nental will open early in 1958... . 
Australians are building big luxury 
hotel to cost $2,000,000 at Surfers’ 
Paradise in Queensland, housing 
300 guests.... Sweden will open 
four new hotels this year, help to 
break “tight” accommodation situa- 
tion in country. More construction 
to come: two hotels in Stockholm, 
plus 200-room building near capi- 
tal’s airport. Officials hope to com- 
plete structures before 1960 when 
U.S. jet hops begin. . . . First of 44 
Doctor Motels opened in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., has two-level cabana de- 
sign, 100 rooms, cost $1,250,000. 
Chain plans to build motel string 
along new federal highway system 
within next ten years. ... Jack Tar’s 
Orange House, huge $1,500,000 
hotel in Orange, Tex., opened re- 
cently, has 125 rooms, 33 cabanas. 
. . . U.S. hotel occupancy in 1956 
averaged 72%, same figure as last 
three years, reports leading hotel 
accounting firm, Horwath & Hor- 
wath. Room prices jumped four per- 
cent during year. ... Hilton Hotels 
will take over management of Man- 
hattan’s Savoy-Plaza, bringing num- 
ber of Hilton properties to 30... . 
New 104-room Hotel Pierre Mar- 
ques opened in Acapulco, Mexico, 
in February, presents beachfront 
view of Pacific. Each room is air 
conditioned, has balcony, costs 
$25.00 to $31.00 per day. 


Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES. 


CORTED... 


AGENT or write for Free Booklet No. 8-D. 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. STATE STREET - CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


includes round trip air from New York on 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS, all hotels, most meals, all 
sightseeing, transportation, transfers and even tips. Later return 
if desired. Tour limited to 42 members. SEE YOUR TRAVEL wow 


LY . 
core Please send Free Booklet No. 8-D 
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who know... 


Jel Sexinglow 


People 


stay at the 
Some ¢ 3 Minutes from Grand Central 
( ¢ Convenient to Fifth Avenue 
S Shopping 


“="\ * All Outside Rooms 
4 


<" © Radio; Television; Circulating 


Ice-Water; Tub, Shower 
“~>  ° Close to All Theatres 
S 


—“" ¢ In Manhattan's Smart East Side 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
‘Hawaiian Room’ 


Known For Authentic Hawaiian 
Cuisine ond Native Entertainment 
see your Jocal travel agency 
or Write to: PROMOTION DEPT. 
for Brochure 106 


CHICAGO 

Dearborn 2-4432 
BOSTON 

Hancock 6-6625 


MIAMI 
Franklin 9-8331 


Leringlou 


NEW YORK CITY, 17 | 


Near the 
United Nations 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5,000 
Accidental Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
memberment; up to 
$1,000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to 6 Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 


Rae APDALN SG PeE NUN: S: YeLWCACNACA 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


feed Bea picts 


Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


What the Traveler of Tomorrow 
will not be 

They swallow this whole in Scan- 
dinavia 

How to say a Russian name 
You can always get here in the 
A and P 

This is just a fare car in London 
Latest literary sea 

In the ship’s beauty parlor the 
waves come rolling in, in these 
Ewe-alls boy friends 

This is only skirting the thing 
How an old roue will look 
Every Lama loves his Lhasa here 
First stop on the heavenly tour 
of the future 

A cup of kindness or tea in Scot- 
land 

Here’s where you'll find James 
and a lot of other Masons 
Woodsman of the World 

Elvis Presley’s favorite animal 
The big deal is done, so now he 
does this 

Happy Animal Derby (init.) 
This little helper was cut off 
All wet around the castle 
Honey, this is a Bee in Greece! 
Born in France 

Fields of Scotland, or Othello 
the Ham of Venice 

Turkish Delight 

These are full of stuff as in- 
flammable as a Senator’s speech 


| These people smarten up the 


young generation 
Part of Jane Russell 
Not East of Eden but North of 


Norway 
Tristan’s heart attack 
Northern European 


These are single 
Cow coos 


Just ages 
Island in the Gulf of Riga, 
Esthonia 
What the hen laid at the track 
(2 wds.) 


The town that would rather burn 
than listen to Nero’s music 
Adam had a rib and so did Arch 
and this is Arch’s rib 

If wishes were hisses these would 
be snakes 

Joe’s namesake in Redland 


| od 


an Bw 


Vertical 
You load this with a pamphlet 
after a meeting 
Covers a limited amount of 
ground 
Rummy thing in France 
Always walking around with a 
heel : 
For the Dutch 
This is where a camel will get 


you 

Consumer 

Love is always over this in court 
Victorian Jerks 

Little teasers in Gaza 

His life is intense 

This puts the cards on the table 
All those Dutchman’s breeches 
are hers! 

A little before 

These draw the color line 

The Spy here was a mince pie 
Cover-alls 

Places waiting for Lowell Thom- 
as 

If this Hebrew were alive today 
he would give Nasser a hosing 
Tricks of the Trade 

These borrow trouble for you 
Neither here either 

What Elvis Presley really is at 
breakfast 

All Jayne Mansfield has to get 
by on 

Loch Ness in Scotland is prob- 
ably full of these little things by 
now 

Square music 

Go over the bargain counter 
Go after the fish with a knife 
English Inns 

Nut cracker 

Passage he paid through in Paris 
Tear jerkers 

These love the butter 

Holy man in Shangri-la 

District in Saudi Arabia or what 
Winston Churchill is today 
Russian Wet Spot 

This will take you down hill fast 


> Dryest thing in California 


Young chicken shelter 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


1. Where is the longest fluorescent-lighted street in 
ie world? 


2. What is the second largest U.S. port in volume of 
mnage? 
3. What does the signal-SOS stand for? 


: a) € 
4. What state is East Chicago in? 
; ys 


Rig 

‘ By, 
4 
| 


on™ 
5. As I was ambling along the street in Provo, Utah, 
saw a girl driving along with skis on the top of her 
ir. She was going to Idaho, she said. Where was she 


robably going? 


x oes 


[jis 


£908 


6. Where would you go to look for a Beefeater? 


‘7. Supply the missing word in the following. “My 
ife went to Montego Bay. —-——— ? No, she went of 
er own accord.” 


8. Is the Statendam: 


(a) A river near Fishkkill, New York? YOURE IN ITALY! 


(b) New liner on the Holland-America Line? : 
The moment you step into your 


(c) Dutch Parliament? Italian Airlines plane in New York, 


you enter at once into that magic : 
9. Name the three islands on which New York City is world For lielians Rospuchiyatnat : 
; you have looked forward so long 3 
rgely built. SS 3 
Gracious hostesses serve vintage 5 
10. In traveling through the U.S. where would you wine pressed from the sun-drenched e: 
op to see the spot where Cornwallis surrendered? grapes of Tuscany. Your food. is : 
such as you will find in Roman cafes. S 

11. Is the deepest spot in the ocean farther below sea And all this while flying safely 


and swiftly in a luxurious Douglas 
DC-6B! 
See Your Local Travel Agent or 


ITALIAN 
AIRLINES | 


LINEE AEREE ITALIANE 


vel than the highest mountain is above sea level? 


12. In what part of America is a college founded by 
eorge II of England, and what is the name of the col- 


ge? 
13. Why are the cellars of the House of Parliament 
lemnly searched before the opening of a session? 


: 15 E. $1st St., N.Y. C., MUrray Hill 8-3700 
14. What two banks are all wet in Marseilles, France? 


Beverly Hills ° Boston * Chicago 
Cleveland * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia. * San Francisco 


15. What island in the Mull of Kyntire off the Coast 
Scotland is the burial place of 68 Kings and Queens. 
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LAND 
Or | 
LAFAYETTE 


ECAUSE ON September 6, 1757, 

Marie Joseph Paul Yves Gil- 

bert du Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette was born in Auvergne, 
American travelers this year will 
probably discover in greater num- 
bers than ever before the delights of 
this colorful French region. Focal 
point of the 200th anniversary cele- 
bration is the Chateau of Chava- 
niac, Lafayette’s birthplace, and 
special tours will concentrate on 
the Auvergne area from both Paris 
and Nice. 

Although long popular with Eu- 
ropeans, Auvergne is not so well 
known to U.S. tourists, despite the 
fact that the French and English 
have for years relaxed and romped 
at its spas and casinos. Vichy is per- 
haps the most familiar of the spas 
to Americans, but others include Le 
Mont-Dore, Royal and La Bour- 
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boule. Auvergne’s Massif Central 
mountain range is somewhat like 
the Appalachians except for the pin- 
nacle rocks of Le Puy, one of the 
tourist highlights of France. And 
the region’s splendid scenery is an 
exhilarating setting for various 
sports, particularly trout fishing— 
the best in France—on Lake Pavin. 

As the accompanying map out- 
lines, two-day tours can be made 
to Auvergne from Paris by way of 
the Valley of the Loire, with visits to 
Chartres and Tours, or through the 
Burgundy region via Avallon with 
a side-trip to Vezelay to see the 
magnificent twelfth-century Basilica 
and panorama. From Nice, a two- 
day trip passes through the Provence 
region, visiting Avignon among oth- 
er sites, or follows the Route Napo- 
leon which includes an overnight 
halt in Grenoble. Naturally, you 


may go one way and return 
other, and cross France from P: 
to Nice along the routes of stro 
est personal appeal. 

For maximum sightseeing pl 
ure, a three-day sojourn in the Lz 
of Lafayette is suggested, giv 
time to see the Chateau of Chav 
niac and its museum, art towns si 
as Riom, La Chaise-Dieu or Moul: 
industrial sites like Clermont | 
rand and the various hot sprit 
Of the latter, the one at Chau 
Aigues is so hot—175°—that r 
dents use the water for heating fF 
poses. 

Prices fer motorcoach transpo: 
tion in the ‘area are extremely | 
You can make a full-day excurs 
from Le Puy, for example, to 
Lake of Issarles for only $1.65, Fr 
La Bourboule or Le Monte-D« 
you can visit the Valley of the I 
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Shrine for visiting Americans, Lafayette's an- 
cestral Chateau de Chavaniac contains many 
relics of gallant Marquis’ role in American 
Revolution, lies near mountain-top cathedral 
at Le Puy (opposite page), where Charle- 
magne once worshipped, in heart of Auvergne 
district which can be reached by special tours, 
shown with principal mileage on map, com- 
memorating second centennial of Lafayette's 
birth in rich area of natural, historical interest. 


‘ 


dogne in an afternoon for $1.57, 
make a thermal circuit from Vichy 
for $3.60, and take a tour of the 
lakes from Clermont for $2.43. A 
score of other sightseeing possibili- 
ties exist at similar transportation 
costs. 
A rundown of the principal 
points for sightseeing and stopover 
purposes in the Auvergne area 
would inevitably lead off with 
Vichy, one of the world’s most re- 
10wned and elegant spas. ‘There are 
acilities for all types of sports, plus 
1 casino and race-track. Three lux- 
iry hotels—Carlton, Majestic, Ther- 
nal Palace—cater to a contented 
lientele, and outstanding restau- 
ants include the Chantecler, Villa 
strauss, Ambassadeurs, and Queen’s. 
\ music festival in August high- 
ights Vichy’s summer spriteliness. 
e Puy dramatically reveals one of 
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RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala (60 mi. long). 30 min. to city of 1%4 million, 
medical center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by 
air. Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full- 
time servants, maids, cooks, $7 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 50c lb., coffee 40c, gas 15¢ gal. Gin, rum, 
brandy 65c-85c¢ fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene 
living among considerate people. For EXACTLY 
how Americans are living in world’s most perfect 
climate on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 
for COMPLETE current information, photos, prices, 
roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and re- 
tirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. 


OK). : 
THAYER OF MEXICO 
File 30A, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES a 
A NOVEL 


HOLIDAY AFLOAT 


—Inland through the tropical Everglades country. 
One week—from $80. 


New Summer Cruises 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to: 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 


universities and governments. 8th season. 
1. AROUND THE WORLD 


4. Europe (3 tours) 
2. Around South America 5. Around Africa 
3. Middle East Seminar 6. Russia 
Co-educatio..al—College Credit Optional—For 
Graduates, Undergraduates, Professional Persons. 
Sightseeing in abundance 


Write to: PROF. J. B. TARBELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. 


a Ceremonial Association 
GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Telis how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, All subjects con- 
sidered, ee authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
4 Ss tree. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollyaiood Blvd., 
In Wash., D. C.: 


N. Y. 1 
Hollywood 28. 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Quiet village of Saint-Nectaire has panoram- 


ic view of Lafayette's Auvergne countryside. 
‘ 
the most extraordinary sights in all 
France with its church and a statue 
perched atop two needlelike rocks. 
A traditional procession is made on 
August 15 which attracts onlookers 
annually. You'll find the 40-room 
Bristol the best hotel. 
Chavaniac is the site of Lafayette’s 
birthplace, his vast seventeenth- 
century chateau having been com- 
pletely restored and furnished by 
the American Association Lafayette 
Memorial in 1918. A museum con- 
tains souvenirs of the noted French- 
man and of the American Revolu- 
tion which he so greatly aided. 
La Bourboule is most popular from 
May 25 to September 30, and has a 
fine casino. Thermal treatments at 
this spa stress anemia and respira- 
tory ailments. For an adventure in 
eating, and as an upper bracket stop- 
over while in the area, make a point 
to try the Hotel de Charlannes, five 
miles southwest of La Bourboule.. 
Le Mont-Dore is in the center of a 
volcanic mountain region which 
creates unusual scenic sights around 
a spa and winter sports resort. Either 
the 200-room Sarciron or the 60- 
room Metropole serve overnighters. 
Royat extends its season from April 
15 to October 15, featuring concerts, 
theatrical presentations and many 


datas eRe 


sports. Subterranean grottos ar 
sightseeing goals here, as well as ; 
chocolate factory. The Royat Palac 
is the leading hotel. 

Chatel-Guyon was known i 
Roman times and rediscovered a 
the end of the Seventeenth Century 
From May 10 to September 30, it 
thermal baths specialize in treatin; 
digestive systems, and a casino add 
to the spa’s attractions. Hotels in 
clude the Grand and the Splendid 

Auvergne took its name from the 
ancient Arvernes who, with Ver 
cingetorix, kept Caesar at bay o1 
the plateau of Gergovie. The Au 
vergnats speak a dialect of Frencl 
unique unto themselves, and it cat 
be heard in any village. Folk-song 
in this dialect have become world 
renowned. 

The traditional costume of the 
women in the region is a wide pina 
fore, a gaily colored scarf, long 
sleeved blouse and white cloche-type 
hat. For the men: a broad-brimmec 
hat, smock and black trousers. The 
local dance is the bourree, which i: 
thought to have for its origin the 
dances of ancient Greece, thougt 
the exact connection, if any, is lost 

Auverneis food is known for it 
spicy, tangy quality, and among it: 
wines the Chanturges, Fel, Ribey 
ron, Bleue d’Orcet or Bleue de 
Cournor are best—some of them 
only available locally as they are 
too delicate to be exported. 

Art lovers, too, find Auvergne sur 
prisingly rich. At Le Puy, for ex 
ample, you may view paintings o 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Fragonard. A 
Saint-Etienne, works of Picasso 
Matisse, Monet and Rodin are seen 
Other sites add antiquities to thei 
art collections. 

Lafayette’s magnificent contribu 
tion to the success of the Americar 
Revolution is known to every U.S 
citizen from early schoolbook days 
His name is probably more honorec 
than any other foreigner’s, and 4( 
U.S. towns and cities are callec 
Lafayette, in addition to numerou: 
counties, colleges and other insti 
tutions. History-minded American 
will pay appropriate homage anc 
those more conscious of scenic de 
lights away from the usual touris 
treadmill will discover the heart o 
France on visiting Auvergne durin; 
Lafayette Year. @ 
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'N SYDNEY CLARK’s handsome new 
i travel book, All the Best in Ger- 
* many and Austria (New York: 
odd, Mead & Co., 559 pp., illus.) , 
ne of our favorite tour specialists 
es time out to pay unselfishetrib- 
e to Karl Baedeker, father of the 
inted guidebook, and to hail the 
birth of the Baedeker Series tem- 
prarily ended by World War II. 
{ter reading the new Clark con- 
ibution, you may be sure that, 
ere the esteemed Baedeker alive 
day, he would be equally strong 
praise of his American admirer, 
rv it is difficult to imagine how any 
ork presented under this particu- 
r title and for this useful purpose 
suld be more comprehensive or 
ore genuinely helpful than the 
1e in hand. 
In Grandfather’s day, no traveler 
er considered a trip to Europe 
ithout including Germany and 
ustria in the itinerary; but since 
e gobal wars there has been a 
ndency to look askance at that 
ut of the world and, especially 
yw, with Russian fingerprints all 


er the map, the traveler has seri- © 


Is questions about what awaits him 
ross the threshold. 
Mr. Clark has all the answers. He 
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travel book selection 


knows that the Bristol Hotel—altes 
und neues—on the Ringstrasse in 
Vienna, bombed out in the recent 
conflict, now has been restored and 
is open for business, and that the 
vehicular tunnel under the Elbe in 
Hamburg, similarly pulverized, is 
not. He relays the happy news that 
the Restaurant Walterspiel again 
serves its culinary marvels at the 
“Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten at Munich, 
although he offers no comfort to 
those who return after 30 years or so 
and look upward at the clock faces 
on the tower of the Deutsches Mu- 
seum, expecting to read not the time 
but tomorrow’s weather, for the 
giant thermometer, barometer, hy- 
grometer and wind-gauge, formerly 
there, seem not to have been re- 
placed. : 

He knows that the concentrated 
blasting of German industrial cen- 
ters managed somehow to spare the 
famous 60-year-old monorail suspen- 
sion railway at Wuppertal. He can 
tell you what now stands on the site 
of the world-famous Tiergarten in 
Berlin since Moscow has taken over. 
He tells you several ways to visit the 
Russian Zone of the City if you are 
so disposed. Even Berlin’s new Hil- 
ton Hotel is in his pages. Indeed, 
there is practically nothing of cur- 
rent importance that is omitted 
from his amazing over-all, and this 
is not forgetting visitor’s passport 
requirements, ways to travel—in- 
cluding a report on Lufthansa, Ger- 
many’s new airline—places to live 
and probable costs. 

A remarkable characteristic of 
any travel book by Sydney Clark is 
that the reader shares the visit with 
him; he doesn’t just follow a dry 
course of instructions. In the words 
of a great TV impresario, “You Are 
There.” Being with Clark in Ger- 
many and Austria is an exceptional 
experience for still another reason, 
which is that the observations are 
seasoned—the author has been visit- 
ing these particular countries at rea- 
sonably frequent intervals since boy- 
hood. Moreover, as he loved them 


then and despite the painful inter- 
ruptions of two global wars, he loves 
them even more today. Through 
such kindly guidance, you derive 
heart-warming impressions. Mr. 
Clark enumerates a dozen reasons 
for his affection, six for Germany, 
the other half-dozen for Austria. 
For Germany: 1, the remarkable 
cleanliness of the country; 2, pre- 
vailing honesty of the people; 3, the 
self-respect which prevents preying 
on visitors; 4, efficiency of the tip- 
ping system; 5, the national devo- 
tion, to healthful sports; and 6, the 
complete naturalness of life there, 
devoid of pretense and enabling 
people to get along with one an- 
other. For Austria: 1, the magnifi- 
cence of her Alpine areas; 2, the 
charming small cities that are “‘Jand- 
marks of tourism”; 3, her outstand- 
ing musical genius; 4, the pictur- 
esqueness of her national costumes; 
5, the casualness of the people; and 
6, the precious quality known 
throughout the world as Gemiitlich- 
keit.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


| National Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street 
} New York 19, N. Y. 


| | Please send me All the Best in Ger- 
| many & Austria at the special mem- 


| bership price of $5.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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Genial climate, gently sloping beaches found at coastal village of Shanklin draw their annual crowds to England's "bargain Riviera,” Isle of Wig 


England’ 


. 


arden 
Isle 


BY E. FITZGERALD MACMILLAN 
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' England, 


HE ISLE OF WIGHT lies off t 
south coast of England, a1 
many Americans come to 
briefly when on a tour of Britai 
but its remarkable attraction a1 
complete individuality as a pla 
for happy vacation, recuperation | 
even retirement is still little know 
Measuring about 21 miles from we 


-to east and about sixteen fro 


north to south, it covers an area 
147 square miles of contrasting sce 
ery. Climate accent is on the geni 
side, and even when the mainla1 
is chilly, the mildness of the islai 
is preserved by surrounding wate 
and the geographical situation 
the many little lovely towns a1 
villages. Indeed, the popular nar 
is “England’s Garden Isle.” 
There is a local joke that the 

land “is bounded on the north | 
” and that everyone wl 
“comes over’ is a “foreigner” 
“overner,” but the welcome is war 
all the samfe and friendships wi 
the genuine islanders can becor 
close and rewarding. Frequent boz 
ply between the mainland and ¢ 
island, Portsmouth to Ryde aver: 
ing twenty minutes, the Cow 
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Southampton route longer, and 


there is a good ferry service for auto- 
mobiles and passengers. 

Island residents and visitors need- 
ing periodic business or pleasure 
trips to London often avail them- 
selves of regular special day facili- 
ties by rail, usually Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thuysdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays from Ryde to Waterloo 
Station in London from where re- 
turn is at about 6:50 or 9:50 at 
night. These special trips, which 
naturally operate at the fullest from 
spring to late fall, cost about $2.00 
roundtrip. arr 

In spite of being alse within easy* 
touch with the Channgl Islands and 
France by sea and airy once on the 
Island you have the pleasant sensa- 


_tion of being in a new sort of terri- 
tory or kingdom. The Isle of Wight 


still retains—in spite of all up-to- 
date amenities such as telephone, 
electricity, television and _ radio 
systems—the rich background of its 


long historical past. Under Roman 
occupation—of which the ancient 
little town of Brading and the vil- 
lage of Carisbrooke offer some re- 
markable remains—the place was 
called Vectis. The name Vectis still 
lingers. Several services—laundry, 
bus, crafts, for example—preserve 
the name prominently. The largest 
of the several attractive island week- 
ly journals, the County Press, has 
its own chatty column run by 
“Vectensis.” In this column there is 
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frequent genial welcome given to 
interesting visitors from the U.S. 
and other places overseas. A’ bene- 
volent Isle of Wight Publicity 
Council, with its team of honorary 
officials operating from 29 High 
Street in Newport—the capital— 
keep an eye on any tendencies to- 
ward overcharging for food, etc., 
and see that “overners,” whether 
temporary or resident, are given 
helpful information according to 
individual requirement. 

Some French influence—linked 
from ancient raids on the island— 
still remains in a few names. In fact, 
the dramatic stories of these French 
raids, as well as the extensive 
smuggling that once went on among 
island families of the past, are 
well worth reading at the finely- 
equipped local libraries. ‘They were 
a courageous, independent © lot, 
these folk, and the same spirit is 
there today behind the courteous 
welcome and the friendly smile. 


-Thatch-roofed cottages of Shanklin's Old Village, preserved for centuries, offer quiet retreat. 


Their slight air of detachment at- 
tracts the newcomer like a pleasant 


mystery left over—quite uncon- 
sciously—from the little Wight 
kingdom’s turbulent past. 

One of the great Island figures 
some seven centuries ago was Isa- 
bella of Forz, more usually called 
Isabella de Fortibus, the queen or 
Lady of the Wight who lived in 
state at the famous Carisbrooke Cas- 
tle—which every visitor can explore 
at a nominal charge—from the early 


age of 25 when she was widowed. 
She belonged to the great Redvers 
family which ruled the island for 
generations. Lovely to look at, royal 
of manner, she administered the is- 
land with much wisdom, held her 
own courts of justice, often defying 
the King of England, and also the 
great Abbot of Quarr. Quarr, near 
Ryde, should also be noted by the 
visitor. Isabella’s beautiful daugh- 
er, Aveline, was married in 1269 
to Edmond Crouchback, Earl of 
Lancaster, son of King Henry III 
and brother to King Edward I. 
Aveline died in 1274, and the visit- 
tor, when in London, may care to 
note her tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. Isabella reigned over her 
island for more than 30 years, a 
noble, loved lady. Her loyal adviser 
on business was named Adam de 
Stratton, and Stratton is today 
among the best known professional 
names locally and very highly re- 
spected. 

Great variety exists among the 
seaside towns, each with its special 
beauty. Ventnor, south on the is- 
land, is a pile of exquisite terraces, 
so that, from the shore, the houses 
seem to be rising one above the 
other. Sub-tropical plants grow here. 
At Shanklin’s Keats’ Green, hy- 
drangeas give blooms as broad as 
large dinner plates and in delight- 
ful shades during many months, 
while the attraction of Sandown 
nearby, like that of Ryde and Cowes 
on the north side, also lies in 
natural beauty linked with all mod- 
ern amenities. Safe bathing, with 
special regard to children and their 
water games, lightens the hearts of 
many parents. 

Dances and dinner dances are 
well managed to insure comfort and 
enjoyment of patrons and at mod- 
erate prices. A glance at the local 
journals shows the visitor how 
varied is entertainment. Cinemas 
are plentiful, with up-to-the-minute 
programs. But it is the unusual in 
entertainment that will intrigue the 
visitor or new resident. The island 
has the oldest carnival in Britain. 
This Ryde Carnival was begun in 
1888 after a town council deputa- 
tion to the famous Nice event. It 


‘runs for nearly a week, ending with 


a great torchlight procession more 
than a mile long, with many decor- 
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ated vehicles and tableaux. Visitors 
often take part and some win prizes. 
The great carnival of September, 
1952—Festival of Britain Year— 
reached its highest standard at 
Ryde, becoming the envy of many 
other British resorts, and has been 
maintained since. A lovely Carnival 


Winkle Street typifies floral beauty of secluded inland Calbourne, garden spot of island. 


<e 


Queen, with an also lovely retinue, 
reigns over the merry week. 

What has been called “‘one of the 
world’s most famous homes of 
magic” is at Shanklin. It is the Fir- 
bank Private Hotel on Crescent 
Road. The proprietor has accumu- 
lated, during 30 years, a library of 
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RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


MAGNIFICENT 35mm COLOR SLIDES, 
Professional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors; Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Ath- 
ens, Egypt, India, Mexico, etc. Descrip- 
tive catalog "T" 15¢. (Deductible from 
first order.) ALSO... 


HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN’ SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Roman Basili- 
cas, Italian Shrines, etc., exteriors, mag- 
nificent interiors. Descriptive illustrated 
60-page combined catalog "TR" 25¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) ARGO 
SLIDES, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear—Playtime Dresses; Lacing Leather 
Moccasins; New Baby Sandals. No house 
to house selling! Rush stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for further details. 
BABYGAY, Warsaw 85, Indiana. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8mm-16mm. 
35mm Slides and Stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection: National Parks, His- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, For- 
eign, Wild Animals. Free catalog—state 
which. COLONIAL COLOR PRODUC- 
TIONS, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


IMPORTED color travel movies of Europe 
—8mm—50 ft. $7.50. London, Ireland, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
France. Not available elsewhere in U.S. 
Send for descriptive folder. (Also color 
slides.) EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 Genesee 
Street, Utica, 4, New York, Dept. T. 
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GOING PLACES? TAKING PICTURES? 
You'll need a Pic-Kwick PhotoDial. Gives 
correct exposure for any film, any light, 
day or night. Direct-reading, no arith- 
metic. All metal, wafer thin. Including 
case, film chart, and valuable Photo- 
Notes—only $2.00 POSTPAID. Money- 
back guarantee. Order direct from RUS- 
SELL J. LOVE, Mfr., 24 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profita- 
ble, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free details. 
EERIN SEN G834, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
ornia. 


FAMOUS Wolf-Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
Slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ 
(deductible from first order) for 4-color 
catalog listing thousands of 35mm slides! 
(See our ad on Page 11.) ERNEST T. 
behets 1315 Westwood Blvd., L. A. 24, 
al. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE," you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others 
will read it. If you have an item or serv- 
ice to sell, try the resultful "MARKET 
PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57¢th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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over 5,000 books dealing with magic 
and conjuring during 200 years. 
The remarkable natural phe- 
nomenon at Alum Bay, near Fresh- 
water, on the west side, consists of 
colored cliffs—red, green, yellows, 
etc., which lie naturally in stripes. 
They are best viewed from a boat 
on the sea edge when the full effect 
of light is indeed striking. This west 
side of the island is totally different 
from other parts. There is majesty 
in the western scene, a ruggedness 
and grandeur of coast line which is 
highlighted by the jutting rocks a 
little Gut to sea called The Needles. 
Incidentally, the beautiful little 
church of St. Agnes, Freshwater Bay, 
is one of the very few thatched 
churches in Britain. In and around 
Freshwater, as in most other parts 
of the island, there are excellent and 
picturesque golf courses where 
visitors are welcome at low fees. 
It is not too much to say that 
moderation in prices generally is to 
be found easily where the visitor’s 
purse is limited, and this equally 
applies to accommodation. One 


‘ rule should be observed, and that 


is to write well in advance for avail- 
able lists of accommodations. Hotels, 
pensions, apartments or furnished 
houses or flats are often let for many 
months in the year. You can budget 
for a stay, short or long—or as resi- 
dent on retirement—according to 
your means, for room and break- 
fast from as low as $2.00 to about 
$4.00, or weekly terms with all meals 
ranging from about $15.00 to twice 
that amount. It’s up to you to make 
your requests known in time. 

Take comfortable shoes in your 
luggage, for there are picturesque 
corners to explore, the famous St. 
Boniface Down to climb and ancient 
ruins to enjoy. If you are a bird 
lover, some very late evening wan- 
dering will let you listen to the 
marvelous choirs of nightingales in 
the woods. 

Take binoculars too. You will 
want to watch the yacht racing off 
Cowes, Bembridge and other places, 
and pick out.the big ships moving 
majestically down the English 
Channel to and from France. 

For a pleasantly quiet vacation 
or serene stay, the Isle of Wight can 
be an entrancing part of your Eu- 
ropean itinerary. @ 
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Aptly named ship 
near Oslo's Town Hall 
was shot by Ailleen 
Trimble of New York 


2815.00 der Sen af 


sec, 


3810.00 


Roman aqueduct still 
in use at Segovia, 
Spain (note size of 
people), intrigued 
Joseph Barta of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who 
used 1906 Kodak at 


Inside Florence's 


5 Academy Museum, 
$95 OO Michelangelo's 
: great David was pic- 
tured by Carl R. 
Mueller, Berkeley, 
Calif., with Rollei- 

flex at f:16, 1/25. 


: CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


i ateur each month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. Contestants 
eres cate ee fn bud thal tend only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send 
negatives. When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, 
if any MUST be on the back of the ’p otograph. Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel cannot be responsible for their return 
or condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional payment is retained by TrAvet. Address photographs to Amateur Photo Con- 
test, TRAVEL 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed, 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope wil! be destroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current contest will be held for following month 
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regular 1/50 setting. 
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With stereo camera, shot of Indian against sky on ladder would leap into life-like dimensions seen in viewer but can also be projected in 2-D. 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


OU HAVE AN experience in store for you if you 

have not yet fallen for the lure of stereo photog- 

graphy. By all means, buy or borrow a stereo cam- 
era. Shoot a roll of stereo views, and see for yourself. Do 
not be misled, however, by fallacious concepts such as 
these: 1. That stereo photography is difficult, or highly 
technical; 2. That it is expensive; 3. That stereo photog- 
raphy operates on newly-discovered principles; 4. That 
it is the same as ordinary photography except that you 
make two identical images. 

To correct these popular misconceptions, let’s start 
at the beginning. In ordinary, flat photography, you 
spend a great deal of effort arranging objects and light- 
ing. This is essential in order to create, on a flat surface, 
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an impression of depth, distance and third-dimension. 
In stereo photography this is accomplished automati- 
cally. Two lenses simulate human eyes. They see around 
an object and estimate distances. The stereo camera 
comes marvelously close to fulfilling the demand for a 
machine to reproduce mechanically just what the eye 
sees. 

The artist may not go along with this type of man-is- 
obsolete thinking. Preferring single-lens photography, 
he retains control over his medium. He, not the ma- 
chine, creates the picture. Many people, however, have 
neither the time nor the artistry to compose and create. 
They are attracted by the advertisement which says: 
You press the button and we do the rest. For them, 
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facts flatten popular fallacies about stereo cameras 


stereo is the answer. It gives them what they see. 

With a stereo camera you can take a trip and come 
back with a stack of 3-D color transparencies. All 
the work is done for you even to mounting the scenes 
ready for viewing. Your friends will be impressed, 
explaining that a picture looks so real, so alive that 
they feel like stepping right into the scene. 

A number of new stereo cameras have appeared in 
recent years, such as the Stereo Realist, View Master, 
Kodak Stereo, and Stereo Graphic. The latter ($49.50) 
achieves simplicity.» -by the clever expedient of two 
fixed-focus lenses: One lens is,focused for distant ob- 
jects, and the other for closeups. Accessories available 
for this camera which is manufactured by Graflex, 
Inc., include caftying case, viewers, and flashgun. 

The Stereo Realist camera is more expensive but 
has a coupled range-finder. The View Master camera 
utilizes economical 16 mm. film, but the cost of mount- 
ing brings it up to almost the same cost per picture 
as the 35 mm. stereo cameras. 

Other stereo cameras, in the $100 to $200 price class, 
include the Revere, Kindar, Iloca, Wollensack, and 
Videon. The Videon also provides a model in the 
under-$100 group, in company with the Edixa, Linex, 
Stere-All, Windsor, Winpro. I have seen excellent 
results obtained with low-priced cameras. However, 
I would steer clear of any which do not utilize the 
standard 35 mm. filmesize. The labs will not mount 
your slides (except at extra charge) unless they are 
standard size. 

Before the war there were a few stereo cameras avail- 
able, and most of them were made in Europe. The 
use of 35 mm. film has simplified stereo and made it 
extremely popular. However, it is not new. Stereo- 
grams were made by Brewster in 1849, by Duboscq in 
1857, and by other people about the time of the birth 
of photography. 

They found that they could take a photograph of 
a scene and then move the camera a few inches to one 
side for a second picture of the same scene. When 
viewed through a stereoscope, the result reproduced 
the scene with stereoscopic realism. You can make 
3-D pictures with any camera in the same manner. It 
has to be a still-life scene, without movement between 
takes, of course. 

Human eyes are about 214 inches apart. Therefore, 
this is the distance to move the camera between two 
stereo shots. If the distance is increased, the stereo- 
scopic effect is exaggerated. 

Attachments are available for cameras, to make 
ordinary cameras into stereo cameras, but it is gen- 
erally preferable to have a separate stereo camera. 
There is no appreciable saving when the cost of the 
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attachment is, in itself, as much as another camera. 

From the above you have the answer to an incorrect 
concept mentioned at the beginning of this article. 
In view of the fact that a stereo pair consists of two 
photos taken from slightly divergent viewpoints, they 
are not identical views. You cannot take ordinary 
single-lens pictures, duplicate them, and have stereo 
pairs. I received a number of inquiries on this point 
because of an article in a magazine which created a 
mistaken impression. You have to film a scene stereo- 
scopically in order to obtain a true 3-D effect. 

Inexpensive stereo viewers’are about $2.00 each. 
Battery-operated or plug-in types run about $10.00. 
Stereo projectors also are available, but they are ex- 
pensive, and spectators have to wear Polaroid spec- 
tacles. Most people prefer the hand viewers. 

Stereo slides may be projected monocularly—that is 
one half of the slide is projected like an ordinary 2-D 
slide. Thus a stereo camera does a double purpose 
at minimum cost—each slide may be viewed: stereo- 
scopically in a hand viewer, or projected in 2-D. 


MOUNTING COLOR SLIDES 


Whether you have 3-D slides or 2-D, it is advisable 
to put your best shots in glass mounts. Otherwise, 
dust, scratches and fingerprints can give them short 
shrift. 
are made of aluminum, and have extra thin glass. 
This permits mounting the slides without removing 
them from the cardboard. : 


Dust and humidity are the two enemies of slide : 
mounting. Work in an air-conditioned room, if pos- — 


sible, and when humidity is low. Glass cleaner, rather 


than soap and water, is best on the glass. Wipe clean | 


with a piece of chamois or clean cheese-cloth. Do not 


touch the film. A small ear syringe may be used to. 


blow off the dust. A Static-master brush can be used 


on the film and also on the glass if there is any dust. | 


Despite a careful and systematic routine, I some- 


times find that dust and lint or unclean glass make © 


it necessary to re-mount some of the slides. 

Masking slides is an important help. Often elim- 
inating a few marginal details, or tilting a transparency 
(to straighten horizon line) will work wonders. Black 
Scotch tape may be used on the glass or on the back 
of the film. Or a mask can be cut to the desired shape 
and size with a sharp knife. Go over your old trans- 
parencies and you will invariably find a few that can 
be enhanced by judicious trimming in this manner. 

Careful mounting of color transparencies is a task 
few photographers, amateur or professional, approach 
with much pleasure. But careful camera work needs 
careful exhibition. It is time well spent. @ 
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I recently obtained some Emde mounts which — 
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Khyber Pause 
Dear Sirs: 

My article on the Khyber Pass was 
superbly printed in the February issue 
except for the title which placed the 
Pass in India instead of Pakistan. Since 
we had utmost cooperation from the govy- 
ernment of Pakistan in visiting the Khy- 
ber region, the “gift” of the Pass to In- 
dia is somewhat disconcerting! ... Any- 
thing you can do to correct this error of 


ownership will be appreciated both in 


Vale Si 


Pakistan’s Karachi and California’s 
Newport Beach. 
Giles T. Brown 


Newport Beach, Calif. 


Coin Trick 
Dear Sirs: 
It is always a pleasure to read your 


Travel Twisters in TRAVEL and to pit 


my knowledge (or lack of it) against 
the entertaining questions. I must, how- 


ever, take issue with you on the answer to 
_ #15 in the February issue. If you bet me 


two-bits (25 cents) and I gave you half 


- a crown (35 cents) you would be owing 


me ten cents instead of the other way 
around. Now, it would have been a dif- 
ferent matter if you had bet me four-bits! 
K. W. F. Clark 
Manager 
British Travel Assn. 
New York, N. Y. 


a Tahitian Farewell 
_ Dear Sirs: 


We regret to advise that it has now 


been found necessary to remove the 


Darr Line schooner Te Vega from service 


on the completion of her current voyage. 
_ The schooner will be returned to the 
_ owners for sale. At the present time, we 
have no other cruises “out of the ordi- 
@ nary” . 


. . but we hope at some future 
date there will again be a Tahiti cruise 


_ in operation. 


R. W. Evans 

Gen. Pass. Agent 
Theo. H. Davies & Co. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Shell Searcher 
Dear Sirs: 

This I have to tell you. I have been 
interested in shell collecting for some 
time. Through you I found Sanibel Is- 
land and after two visits I have a won- 
derful collection. Then came Ockracoke 
and I added many larger shells as well 
as some small ones I had not been able 
to find. I really have an excellent col- 
lection of Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of 
Mexico shells. Last Christmas, thanks 
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to you, I discovered Bonaire—and I have 
many more shells. Please, let’s have the 
next island! Besides the shells, you gave 
me the places to stay and four wonder- 
ful holidays at very reasonable rates. 
Many thanks, but I need some more 
shelling islands! 

Martha E. Hunt 

Baltimore, Md. 


Paddleboat Trip 
Dear Sirs: 

I’ve had several queries in connection 
with Paddleboat on the Magdalena 
(TraveL, Noy., 1956), all of which ve 
answered according to their specific 
questions plus giving them the address of 
the line which owns the David Arango: 
Naviera Fluvial Colombiana, Avenida 
Jimenez #8-49 ofc. 404, Bogota, Colom- 
bia. The Naviera also has offices in Me- 
dellin and Barranquilla but this ad- 
dress is where they are most likely to 
understand a letter written in English. 

B. de Holguin 
Bogota, Colombia 


Que Pasa? 
Dear Sirs: 

Enjoyed W. J. Granberg’s By-paths 
into Otomi Land in the January issue, 
but even if they don’t speak much Span- 
ish, I believe you can locate those caves 
quicker if you ask, “Donde estan Las 
Grutas, por favor?” 

Floyd C. Johnson 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Lazy Life 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a word on our recent trip to 
Florida: a week’s cruise aboard the Lazy 
Bones down (or up?) the Caloosahat- 
chee River in the Everglades (Cruise on 
a Shanty Boat, Travet, Feb., 1957). 

. one of the most wonderful experi- 
ences of our life... . We met several 
aboard who were also subscribers to 
TraveL and that made for interesting 
conversation. 

Margaret Drije 
Paw Paw, Mich. 


Concord Confluence 
Dear Sirs: 

Your correspondent (TrAvEL, Feb., 
1957) in attempting to correct an error, 
avers that “Concord, Mass., is not astride 
the Charles River. . . . Concord strad- 
dles the Concord River.” He might be 
interested to learn that Concord strad- 
dles three rivers: the Assabet and Sud- 
bury rivers join at virtually the center of 
Concord to form the Concord River at 
a point just prior to passing under the 
famed Concord Bridge. 

Fred T. Boyd 


Concord, Mass. 


“Quch! And I thought this was the 
. perfect town for skin-diving!”’ 


Twister Answers 


1. Third Avenue in New York, with 527 
lights on both sides of the street for 
seven and a half miles. 2. Houston, 
Texas. 3. SOS does not stand for any- 
thing. It is only a combination of letters 
easily transmitted and received. 4. In- 
diana. 5. Sun Valley. 6. Tower of Lon- 
don, England. 7. Jamaica. 8. (b) 9. 
Manhattan, Staten Island, Long Island. 
10. Near Yorktown, Virginia. 11. Yes; 
the Mariana trench is 35,640 feet deep 
and Mount Everest is a mere 29,028 feet 
high. 12. New York City, Columbia Uni- 
versity, formerly Kings College. 13. To 
look for explosives in memory of the 
“Gunpowder Plot.” 14. The two banks 
of the Rhone River. 15. Iona. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


6: German Tourist Information Office. 13: Author. 14: 
Swiss National Travel Office. 15: French Government 
Tourist Office, Netherlands National Tourist Office (top 
right). 16-18: Columbia Broadcasting System through 
UNICEF. 19-23: Spanish Tourist Office. 26-27: Italian 
State Tourist Office. 29-31: Three Lions. 33: Danish 
National Travel Office. 34: Swedish National’ Travel 
Office (left col.), Norwegian National Travel Office (right 
col.), Danish National Travel Office (top). 35: Swedish 
National Travel Office. 36-39: Yugoslav State Tourist 
Office. 40-43: Austrian State Tourist Department. 45-46: 
Author, 47-48: Swiss National Travel Office. 52-54: 
French Government Tourist Office. 56-58: Author. 60: 
Santa Fe Railways. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


U.S. DEDICATES, EDISON HOME 
Glenmont, omas A. Edé#- 
son's home in West Orange, 
N.J., has beerf dedicated 
as national Historic site. 
Gabled, 23-room building 
houses library where many 
of Edison's inventions 
were first conceived, is 
17th site designated by 
National Park System. Pub- 
lic visits can be made by 
arrangement with N.P.S. 


ITALY REVISES PORT TAXES 

Italian Government has 
revised charges for all 
lst class passengers de- 
barking at its ports, 
charging adults $10.00, 
children $5.00. Tax ap- 
plies on all steamship 
lines operating from U.S. 
COs taLy. 


SHIP SPACE SELLING OUT 

Trips to Europe on 
Steamships this Summer are 
selling fast, many lines 
booked solid. Waiting 
lists are being taken in 
ease of cancellations. 
Most popular are trips to 
Northern Europe, Mediter= 
ranean area, leaving NYC 
from May 15 to July 15. 
Also in tight supply is 
space on returning trips 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15. Canadian 
bookings are as crowded as 
NXGrea 


COLONIAL ROAD OPENS SOON 

Scenic 23-mile Colonial 
Parkway, costing $7,650,- 
000, is slated to be com- 
pleted Apr. 1, in time for 
opening of Jamestown Fes- 
tival. Parkway will link 
Jamestown, Williamsburg, 
Yorktown. 
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THAIS END U.S. VISA TANGLE 
Government of Thailand 
has eliminated visa re- 
quirements for all U.S. 
citizens visiting country 
for less than 30 days. 
However, tourists must 
register with immigration 
department, submit 3 pho- 
tographs, have vaccination 
certificates against 
smallpox, cholera. 


LINE CUTS LATIN CRUISE TAB 
Moore=-McCormack Lines 
cut-fares onspring ;thrift 

cruises to South America 
in April, May, with return 
trip selling for half- 
price. Lines" §.S. Brazil 
goes south from NYC on 
Apr. 4; May’ 17, 5.S.Ar-= 
gentina departing Apr. 25. 


NYC-HAWAII LINK SLATED 
Pan American World Air- 
ways, American Airlines 
have arranged special 
over=night flights from 
NYC to Hawaii on DC-7, 
DC=-7C planes, at cost of 
$611.50 (plus tax) for 
roundtrip, ukst, class trip. 
Airliners leave NYC at 4 
pem., arrive in Honolulu 
next morning at 6:55 a.m. 
Tourist fare is $410. 


CAPITAL ADDS JET-—PROP HOPS 

Capital Airlines has ex- 
panded its jet-prop serv- 
ice, adding 3 NYC flights 
to Norfolk, additional 
hops to Detroit, Washing- 
COM + Ciemivere nite FLOsna— 
tion's capital continues 
to Greensboro, Knoxville, 
Memphis. One-stop connec- 
tion is available from 
Knoxville to Huntsville, 
Ala. 


NYC HOSTS WORLD TRADE FAIR 
U.S. World Trade Fair 
opens in NYC Coliseum Apr. 

14 for 2 weeks, with 43 
nations entering displays. 
Officials expect over 
100,000 buyers from West- 
ern Hemisphere to attend. 
Nine broad categories of 
products will be exhibited 
on 4 floors, cover 8 acres 
of space. 


JAPAN FESTIVALS ON TOUR 

Transmarine Tours, NYC, 
is booking 3l-day tour of 
Japan featuring festivals, 
Orient splendors. Trip 
leaves Seattle July 5,' 
costs $1,762, stops in all 
major Japanese cities plus 
2-day halt in Hawaii. Tour 
is guided by C. Bruno 
Hunter of American Museum 
of Natural History. 


GREEKS SLATE IRELAND STOP 

Greek Line's passenger 
ship New York sails from 
Boston May 12 for Ireland, 
docking there in time for 
An Tostal festival. After 
stopover at Cobh, May 19, 
ship sails on to Southamp- 
ton, Le Havre, Bremerhav- 
en. Festival. lasts until 
May 26. 


AYH SLATES 22 SUMMER TRIPS 
American Youth Hostels 
is scheduling 22 summer 
vacation trips in -U.oe. 
Canada, Central America, 


Europe, Japan lasting from 


28 days to 3 months, cost- 
ing $135 to $1,325. Trans- 
portation will be by bicy- 
cle, train, station wagon, 
walking. AYH National 
Headquarters are located 
at 14 West 8th St., N.Y.C-. 
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LATINS EYE TRAVEL DRIVE 
Government officials of 
Brazil, Argentina have an- 

nounced plans for exten- 
Sive campaigns to draw 
U.S. tourists. Anticipat- 
ing travel drive, many 
U.S. Shipping concerns ex- 
pect to expand South Amer- 
ican facilities to handle 
heavier tourist volume. 


PIGGY BANK TOURS START 
National Airlines begins 
LS) Piggy Bank Tours” to 
Cuba, Nassau, Jamaica, 
plus key Florida resort 
areas—Miami Beach, Clear- 
water, Daytona Beach, Sar- 
asota, St. Petersburg, 
Fort Lauderdale. Prices 
range from $19 to $50 per 
person for 7-day, 6=-night 
stay in resort hotels, 
plus roundtrip air trans- 
portation from home town. 


PARIS-LOURDES HOP ROUTED 
Air France begins Con- 
Stellation service from 
Paris to Lourdes Apr. 16, 
offering both lst class, 
tourist accommodations. 
Roundtrip fares are $54.40 
up. Line plans start of 
second weekly Paris-= 
Lourdes run June 8. 


COSTA RICA ENTRY EASED 

Costa Rica has eased re-= 
quirements for tourist 
cards for U.S. travelers. 
Persons now need only two- 
way tickets, smallpox vac- 
Cination certificates. New 
cards cost $2.00, are sold 
by all international car- 
riers, Costa Rican consu- 
lates. Prior to new rul- 
ing, tourists had to have 
3 photos, show police 
certificate, apply for 
card in person. 


GERMANY BEGINS CAIRO HOP 

Germany's Lufthansa has 
begun weekly flights from 
Hamburg to Cario on Super 
G Constellations, with 
ast, tourist class. On May 
5, carrier will increase 
number of runs to 2 per 
week. 
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RAILS LINK LONDON-BRUSSELS 

Ferries will begin haul- 
ing trains across English 
Channel on June 2, allow- 
ing rail passengers to 
ride from London to Brus-= 
sels without making any 
changes en route. Cross- 
channel sleeping car serv-= 
ice leaves London's Vic- 
toria station at 10:00 
pem., arrives in Brussels 
at 8:45 next morning. 


JETSTREAM HOPS DUE JULY 1 
TWA's Jetstream Starliner, 
longest-range commercial 
airliner aloft, begins 
service July 1 in U.S., 
overseas, will be able to 
fly non-stop from Los An- 
geles to Paris, is 27 feet 
longer than present Super 
G Constellation. 


PRICE OF POLAR HOP SLASHED 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines has reduced its one- 

way lst class fare on 
Polar route from Vancouver 
to Amsterdam by $40.00, 
one way tab now costing 
$553.70, Tourist class at 
$389.00. 


YUGOSLAVS BUY NEW VESSELS 

Yugoslav steamship com- 
pany, Jadranska Line, re- 
cently bought several new 
passenger ships built for 
Adriatic service on sight- 
seeing cruises along Dal- 
matian coast. Line will 
add second ship during 
summer for 17-hour sailing 
on Rijeka-Split-Dubrovnik 
run, allows passengers to 
make stopovers. Tourist 
fare is only $4.60, lst 
class $7.00, all meals ex- 
tra. (See Dalmatian De- 
light this<issue)) 
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‘tioned. New liner, 


LINE LAYS SANTA ROSA KEEL 
Keel of Grace Line's 
Santa Rosa has been laid 
at Newport News, Va. Ship 
will cost $20,000,000, be 
583 feet long, accommodate 
300 lst-class passengers. 
All public rooms, state- 
rooms will be air-condi- 
to be 
completed in 1958, is part 
of huge $286,000,000 re- 
placement program which 
will take 10 to 12 years. 


PASSPORT FEE HIKE OPPOSED 

Board of American Society 
of Travel Agents has come 
out against any increase 
in passport fees, recom-— 
mends travel permits be 
valid for 5 years instead 
of 24 months. Board also 
proposed 5-year renewals 
for $5.00 fee. 


NCA GETS OMAHA AIR ROUTE 
North Central Airlines 
has been awarded air route 
from Grand Forks: N.D. > to 

Omaha, Neb. Cities to be 

served on north-south 
route are Fargo, N.D.; 
Watertown, Brookings, 
Sioux Falls, Yankton, 
Seba 3° SL0uxs City, Lowa 
Norfolk, Neb. Airline of-= 
ficials report service 
will begin "at earliest 
possible date." 


EUROPE TRIES 'U.N.' PHONES 
Telephone companies in 
France, West Germany pro- 
vide U.N.-type simultane- 
ous telephone interpreters 
to translate conversations 
between France, Germany at 
cost of 48¢ per call. New 
service solves problem for 
businessmen, tourists who 
can't speak foreign lingo. 


reinterpret 
NICARAGUA BAGS LOAN TO AID PAN-AMERICAN ROAD BUILDING 
World Bank has granted $2,000,000 loan to government 
of Nicaragua to assist in completing 2 sections of its 
Inter-American Highway, stretching total of 107 miles. 
Projects call for road construction from Sebaco to 
Honduran border, and from Rivas to Penas Blanca on 
Costa Rican border. New highways will have permanent 
surfaces replacing present gravel construction. 
Officials expect all work to be completed by 1959. 
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COURT OKAYS THEATRE TOURS 

NYC Court of Special 
Sessions has ruled that 
travel agents, carriers 
can resell theatre tickets 
without special license if 
they make no profit on 
transactions. License Com- 
missioner lost case 
against Paul Tausig & Son 
Travel Agency, now allows 
tie-in sales of Broadway 
show seats with’ tours, 
hops, train arips~ * 
BOAC MAPS MORE JET HOPS 

BOAC plans,jet-prop Bri- 
tannia service soon from 
London to Middle East, 
Pakistan, India, Far East, 
Australia. 


BILOXI TO HOLD SHRIMP FETE 
Annual Shrimp Festival 
at Biloxi, Miss.._will>be 

Staged June 8-9, feature 
colorful water spectacle 
with parades, religious 

blessing of 900-vessel 
fishing fleet. Climaxing 
event will be coronation 
of Shrimp Queen. 


* 
JAPAN SEEKS RED CHINA HOPS 
Japan Air Lines plans to 
expand its present air 
network to major foreign 
capitals—including Red 
China's Peking—within next 
10 years. Program calls 
for steady build-up of 
aircraft, more flights on 
established runs, plus new 
routes. JAL officials re- 
port they will establish 
twice-weekly service to 
Peking, Shanghai "follow- 
ing resumption of rela- 
tions" with Communists. 


GERMANS DESIGN 'DUAL' SHIP 
German engineers have 
designed dual-purpose ship 
for both sea, river navi- 

gation. Vessel, to be 
named Duisberg, will trav- 
el along Rhine River from 
Ruhr, then across North 
Sea to River Thames. Of- 
ficials also plan to 

route craft to Scandina- 
via, French coast, Medi- 
terranean. 
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AUSSIE-N.Z. AIR LINK ADDED 

Tasman Empire Airways 
has begun weekly air 
flights linking Melbourne, 
Australia, with Auckland, 
N.Z. With new hop, line 
operates 7 flights per 
week between 2 countries 
over four different 
routes. 


AMEXCO BACKS 15 USSR TOURS 
Fifteen tours of Soviet 
Union are offered by Amer- 

ican Express in coopera- 
tion with Intourist, offi- 
cial travel agency of 
USSR. Trips range from 5 
to 23 days, cover major 
cities of western Russia, 
cost $380 up. Travel is in 
5 classes, de luxe, supe- 
rior, is5t,-2nd, 3rd.-Amer= 
ican Express reports that — 
U.S. tourists "probably 
would not find 2nd, 3rd 
class travel acceptable." 


HUGE N.Y. YACHT BASIN SEEN 
One of largest yacht 
basins on U.S. northeast 
coast is planned at Stam- 
ford narbor, ‘Conn. .a:by: 
Fairfield County business- 
men. On Palmer's Island, 
9-acre strip of off-shore 
land, group will build 
docking slips for 300 
yachts, offer full boat 
service facilities. 


ART TOUR OF EUROPE MAPPED 
Complete 60-day tour of 
Europe's major art treas- 
ures leaves May 3 from NYC 
on KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
line's Super Constella- 
tion. COSt,oOre TVip,in= 
cluding transportation, 
hotels, is $2,785. Jules 
Langser, staff critic for 
Art News, will head tour. 


BUFFALO ADDS 2 AIR ROUTES 
Lake Central Airlines 
will begin service to Buf- 

falio> Nwy< >on Apr. 28 
from Youngstown, Ohio, 
Erie, Pa. Initially, route 
is pegged for 2 daily 
roundtrip flights. On Apr. 
1, carrier adds stops at 
Toledo, Detroit. 


SPAIN DEVALUES PESETAS 


ak Sy 
Spanish Government has in= ~— 
creased tourist exchange z 
rate from 42.5 to 46 
pesetas for each U.S. dol-= 
lar, but travelers must 
buy currency before enter- 
ing country as Spain's in- 
ternal rates 1se59ec Ooms 
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Cunard Line's new 22,000— 
ton Sylvania, launched 
Nov. 22, begins maiden 
voyage from Liverpool to 
Quebec, Montreal on June 
5, will carry 154 lst 
class, .724 tourist fares. 


ICELANDIC TO LINK LONDON 


Starting May 11, Icelandic 
Airlines plans weekly hops 
from NYC to London, Glas- 
gow, uSing Douglas 4-en-= 

gine Skymasters, on route =a 
via Reykjavik to Europe, e 
roundtrip NYC-London run 
costing $469.20, operation 
slated for summer only. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MAY 


May-October. Federal Garden Show......Cologne, Germany 
Pe Catt lerangers!: FOve «sic e.0 screens ee cece wen riOos eronee 
Properly of: Valley. «Fetes... vie < o sci e es os owe werehit wranos 
Pea Saga of (St. -E1fTSIO sss elic se oc ewes es eCARalan tl. tomy 
1-15. Export Industries Exhib........Stockholm, Sweden 
t=iSe Home. Exhibitions: ise. cose 0 ee bALNpUreh,. ocovlLana 
teoOe: Intl.) TRAGG Pal tviis «ose se se se oe VELENCIlas popaem 
1=-50..Greek Theatre PlayS.. <cccsvccvceces LQ0rmiNa, 1taly 
MSc MAY: FOUCS cetcce eke oceess'ees eMONTON,  Niee,,lrance 
je Bair of: the CroSséS....sescwese see barcelos, Portugal 
eAeon Ballet: FOStlVAl. cceccessceveces se sMlomh, FLOrida 
3-5. Jesus of Wounds Procession........Sezimbra, Port. 
4-10. Blossom Festival.........+..eBenton Harbor, Mich. 
4-12. Motor & Traffic Exhib........-Helsingborg, Sweden 
foley Ant... Pilm Festivals. «os scccce vcs sconnes, France 
4-12. Spring Home and Garden Show......QOakland, Calif. 
Dp. Medieval Costume: Football... eee. -hiorence, italy 
bedi, Natli- Music: Festivals cescccecs eee stnOemix, Arig. 
6-17. British Industries Fair.........Birmingham, Eng. 
eeoe Art MOStLVal sists ce csie Seles besiege se OMCL LON, Ellis 
7-11. Music Festival.........-New Glasgow, Nova Scotia 
Wet? . Automation’ Exhibe cs vss. c.0csas.0 a0 6 ss DOUGOM, Bags 
See Ct OPV MECES wc ce 0.0. ccesis © etiee Cee eats 6 6.8 ALL eErance 
8. Rose Festival...........Vila Franca do Campo, Port. 
9. Fine Arts Festival....ceseeeeeeeeee Greensboro, N.C. 
9-11. Royal Horse Show. ..cccccccccccceseee Windsor, Eng. 
Metoesote- [SIGTO FOaSt cscs s diceaiec 0 oie oes MAGPAG. Span 
* 10=-13. Spring Fete.........Jerez de la Frontera, Spain 

mLOmLSs Bach MOSUILVGddis cece ce cee c ceiseeie eee Detubenem, ra. 
11-19. Greater Miami Industrial Show.......Miami, Fla. 
11-20. French Wines Exhib......e.ee.ee.-ee.-Macon, France 
Ae ES AG MO SUL Vals o's\eieis s'es 6.010 v1eieie eieressrecere COMO area at dy 
12. Joan of Arc Fetes..Domremy, Nancy, Orleans, France 
to.oKason Nyaung, Ye Festival. .cevsec¢sesceccesALl Burma 
13.Lady of Fatima Pilgrimage... cccccceeestatima, Port. 
14-18. 2-Composer Music Festival........Hastings, Eng. 


Bete act:: Of «Candles. oisic.s)de.6 see w eveisis evs.0 we GUDDIOS Leaky 
to. international: Fair...... ote nae pels caer ores. oerance 
15-18. Tulip Festival...... cocesecececn ses MObLCK, Mich. 
wowoo. Handicrafts Fair...... eoccccecee Munich, Germany 


Loe contennial  Celebewcccctwcecceessss eMoudevVille,. Pa. 
Leo MLaM. UNLV s:“SONELT OST. icess ewe cece cccweswbomi. Bla. 
18-26. Swedish Indus. Fair............-Goteborg, Sweden 
LGe ole VVOS FArdOns.sccccetccccevcess tPORULCr, France 
20-26. Dominion Drama Festival........-Edmonton, Canada 
21. Walleye Festival. ...cccocceccceeee -bSCanaba, Mich. 
21-24. Chelsea Flower Show......e.eeee.e-.eLOndon, Eng. 
22-June 1. Gt. Smokies Saddle Trip...Waynesville, S.C. 
235-June 15. Festival of Women............Wembley, Eng. 
24-25. Gipsy Pilgrimage..Stes. Marie de la Mer, France 
24-June 7. Intl. Grieg Festival.........Bergen, Norway 
20. Dance FeStival....cceccsccccsceeeeNew Canaan, Conn. 
25=June 5. Fair. & Festival....eeeseeeee.Cordoba, Spain 
25-June 10. Mediterranean Fair..........Palermo, Italy 
26-June 20. Samples Fair... .cscccecececeeeeeeRome, Italy 
28-June 1. Clothing Trades Exhib..........London, Eng. 
29-31. Intl. Motor-—Coach Week.......e.e-e--eNice, France 
29-June 15. Intl. Samples Fair........s.-«.Padua, Italy 
50. Sardinian Cavalcade.....eeeeesceseeeSassari, Italy 
50. Illuminated CascadeS....ccececvceeeeseJackson, Mich. 
Jl. Spring Sun Jamborec....cceccccceeseePnoenix, Ariz. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST- 


EUROPE DRAWS SUMMER SKIERS 
Tourists who still want 
to go skiing this spring 
can fly to Sweden's far 
north Lapland, where snow 
is ideal until end of May. 
In upper Norway areas, 
there is powdery snow for 
skiers through July. Scan-= 


.dinavian Airlines System 


ticket agents keep full 
information on ski re= 
sorts, snow conditions in 
Northern Europe. 


PANAGRA ADDS KIDDIE CARTE 
Panagra has created spe-= 
cial menus for young fry 
fliers as passengers on 
lst class hops: hamburg-= 
ers, lemon meringue pie, 
milk, fruit cup. Adult 
meals, including fancy 
champagne suppers, will 


ccontinue—Panagra offers 


guests choice of 26 dif-= 
ferent dishes. 


PAN AM SLATES NASSAU HOPS 

Pan American World Air- 
ways has begun daily 
flights from Nassau to 
NYC in DC=7B Clippers. 
Planes leave NYC at 10:30 
@aeme, arrive in Nassau at 
2:00 pem., 3%-hour trip 
cuts air time by 45 min-= 
utes. Schedule will be 
flown year around, with 
extra flights from Dec. 
through Mar. Roundtrip lst 
class is $181.80. 


SWISS STAGE MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Switzerland's Interna-= 
tional Festival of Music 
will be staged at Lucerne 
Aug. 17 through Sept. 7, 
feature Swiss Festival Or- 
chestra, Vienna Philhar- 
monic. Conductors will in- 
clude Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Sir Thomas Beecham. 


MACKEY LINKS FLA.—-BAHAMAS 
Mackey Airlines inaugu- 
rated daily s@heduled 
flights from Florida to 
Eleuthera in Bahamas. 
Planes leave Fort Lauder- 
dale, West Palm Beach each 
morning at 9:30, return 
from Eleuthera 4:40 p.m. 
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